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FOR BUSINESS MEN TO SAY 


INCE, in the language of a Director 

of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, “there is no class which has a 
greater interest than the business men, in 
the prevention of war, the reduction of 
armaments, and the settlement of dis- 
putes by peaceful methods,” and since 
other leading business men, such as 
Owen D. Young, and William Butter- 
worth, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, hold the same 
views, the question naturally arises, can 
there be an organized peace movement in 
America to which the best business men 
of our country will subscribe? 

It is fair to presume that an organized 
peace movement to be acceptable to this 
type of business men would have to be 
organized in accordance with business 
principles. Such a peace organization, 
therefore, would have to be made up of 
authoritative representatives of industry 
and banking. It would have to be re- 
sponsive to and fulfil its obligations to 
the public. It would have to be very 
close to public opinion. It would have to 
inform public opinion. Its publications, 
in the light of the experience of other suc- 
cessful periodicals, would have to be suffi- 
ciently useful and entertaining to create 
a demand. The output of the organiza- 
tion would have to please the greatest 
number of customers. In conformity with 
other successful business enterprises, it 
would offend as few of its clients as possi- 
ble. International affairs being of inter- 
est to adults, the organization would have 
to be keyed to mature minds. It would 
operate on the principle that destructive 


criticism as such is ineffective. It would 
confine its activities to creative and posi- 
tive production. It would study the mar- 
ket and fit its product to the demand. 
Such are only a few of the general prin- 
ciples behind every successful business. 

A peace movement run ‘by business 
men, in accord with best business princi- 
ples, would be a new thing in history. 
It would be a very desirable thing. The 
peace movement as it is today is ham- 
strung by the ultras who, with their buzz- 
saws of divisive opinions, manufacture 
little but sawdust. When in 1840 the 
New England Non-Resistance Society 
was organized to fight the American 
Peace Society, William Ladd, founder of 
the American Peace Society, was asked 
his views of the new militant organiza- 
tion. His reply is pertinent just now. 
He said: 


“On the whole if I were asked if the non- 
resistant Society were more likely to do 
good than harm, I should answer not much 
of either. I have no doubt of their sin- 
cerity and integrity. They mean to do good 
and make great sacrifices to doit. There are 
some minds so constitutionally ultra, that 
they will never undertake anything without 
going beyond the truth. But after all, there 
is no ultraism so bad as the ultra-conserva- 
tive, which will never undertake anything 
for fear of going too far. I do not think 
that the Society will ever produce any great 
effect. When they began they thought they 


were as ultra as possible; but the conven- 
tion to be called will go beyond them, and 
they will start off together in a tangent from 
this sublunary sphere, and will either ex- 
plode or be lost in the limbo of vanity, 
among bygone chimeras and abortions, and 
the odd ends and bits of creation.” 
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The ultras of today are of the same 
cloth as in 1840. When the American 
Peace Society innocently publishes a list 
of the peace societies of America, without 
any thought of approval or disapproval 
of any of them, a friend from the Pacific 
Coast condemns it a bit heatedly for as- 
sociating with people who “play dirty 
pool.” In almost the same mail comes 
also a letter from Boston saying: “I can 
see no reason for devoting ten or a dozen 
pages in the journal of the peace society 
to an article on our navy, as in the Jan- 
uary ADVocATE, especially at this time and 
with the whole implication of the article 
condoning, sanctioning, and manifestly 
approving the increase of our naval 
strength, which it would seem that the 
peace party should unitedly oppose. I 
particularly disliked, too, the white wash- 
ing of the American Legion policies in 
‘he same number and the bracketing of 
the Legion’s Indiana President with the 
new Indiana President of the Peace So- 
ciety for joint praise. I don’t know how 
it is in your circles; but here in Boston, 
and things here are in no wise exceptional, 
we feel very sore on the subject of the 
Legion.” With considerable amplifica- 
tion, the writer goes on to say that all 
peace workers “must have the baptism of 
a holy and resolute radicalism.” 

But a business man’s peace organiza- 
tion would be more interested in getting 
something done by those in position to 
do things, than in drawing attention to 
itself by the noise of its own fireworks. 
It is hopeless to sell goods to the ultras. 
They don’t buy. They sell or give away. 
Business men would wish to work with 
the people who do things, who run the 
affairs of the nation, who produce our 
food, who build and conduct our transpor- 
tation systems, manufacture our clothes 
and our homes, who make our laws and 
conduct our foreign policies.. That would 
be considered good business, and a neces- 
sary business. 


Can such a business succeed? Can we 


of America support a peace society ad- 
justed to the needs of business men? Is 
there anything in the fact that business 
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men of America have more to by 
another World War than any other group, 
and that they have the most to gain by 
making another war more difficult? Can 
such persons be counted upon to vitalize 
the Kellogg Peace Pact by translating its 
second section into reality? Can business 
men and their experts be counted upon to 
work at such a job and to use the same 
brains they put into their regular busi- 
It is for the business men of Amer- 


lose 


ness ? 
ica to say. 


CONTROLLING THE SHIP- 
MENT OF ARMS 

OLLOWING the Burton resolution of 

last year, Senator Capper of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, and Representative Porter, Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House, have introduced resolutions 
with the view of authorizing the Presi- 
dent to apply the existing law and place 
an embargo on munitions to any country 
guilty of violating the Paris Pact for the 
War. The 
each case are set forth in the Resolutions, 


Renunciation of reasons in 
printed elsewhere in these columns. 

The reasons are unassailable; but the 
remedies are of doubtful practicability. 

True, the United States has in the past 
prohibited shipments of arms to certain 
countries of Central America, to Mexico, 
to China, where internal violence seemed 
to warrant that procedure. In the re- 
cent threat of war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, our country tried to prohibit 
the exportation of arms to that troubled 
area. In all of these instances, however, 
it is known that arms and ammunition 
from other munition manufacturing coun- 
tries did find their way to the belligerents. 
To make it unlawful for the United States 
to prohibit the shipment of munitions to 
any country engaged in war, unless all 
munition producing countries do the same, 
would evidently be of little effect. 
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Furthermore, our country is a firm be- 
liever in the principle of neutrality. For 
this country to prohibit the exportation 
of arms to one of two belligerents would 
be a direct violation of the principle of 
neutrality. Under international law, 
private manufacturers of arms have a per- 
fect right to sell their products to any 
foreign country. If our government, 
however, aids such an organization to 
transport its munitions of war to a bellig- 
erent country, it would violate the prin- 
ciple of neutrality. Secretary Kellogg, 
testifying before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, February 16, was well 
advised when he pointed out that the 
President should not be placed in the 
position of calling one nation an aggres- 
sor in the case of conflict between two 
friendly powers, for if he were to do so, 
and issue an embargo against a nation he 
considered to be an aggressor, he would 
fact. It is 
pertinent to remind ourselves that our 
United States Britain 


$15,000,000 for permitting men of war to 


be unneutral in law and in 


made Great pay 
be fitted out in British ports against the 
United States during the Civil War. 

It would not contribute to peace be- 
the President of the 


United States to take upon himself the 


tween nations for 
functions of judge, jury, and executioner 
in the case of a war between two sister 
nations, each the United 
States. 


When Senator Capper provides in Sec- 


friendly to 


? 


tion 3 of his Resolution that the Presi- 
dent is hereby requested to enter into ne- 
gotiations with other governments, parties 
to the multilateral treaty, to secure agree- 
ment that the nationals of the contract- 
ing governments should not be protected 
by their governments in giving aid and 
comfort to a nation which has committed 
a breach of the said treaty, the Senator 
is evidently aware of the importance of 
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international cooperation in such a busi- 
ness. But even here no account is taken 
of the fact that any or all nations, decid- 
ing which of any two powers engaged in 
war is the original aggressor and viola- 
tor of the pact, would by that act do 
violence to the principle of neutrality. 
Furthermore any such nation, or all of 
Witness the 
of opinion as to the instiga- 
World War. 


able impartial commis- 


them, might be mistaken. 
differences 
tor of the If there were a 
sufficiently and 


sion capable of making such a decision, 


the case would be different. But there 
is no such commission. 
The future success of the Paris Pact 


for the Renunciation of War lies, we be- 
The duty of 


the Congress, of the people of the United 


lieve, in another direction. 


States, of the peoples of the world, is to 
the 


development of “pacific means,” expressly 


concentrate now as never before on 


mentioned in the treaty, and the will to 
use those pacific means for the settlement 
methods 


of international disputes by 


other than war. If history teaches any- 


thing, this is the only course. 


PASSING OF THE GENRO 
ITH the Count 
Chinda, 


Sutemi 
Tk Ikyo, 


Japan, was announced on January 16, 


death of 
whose death in 
the system of the “elder statesmen,” ad- 
visors to the Emperor, came nearer to its 
close. 

Hirosaki in 


After graduating from an Ameri- 


Count Chinda was born at 
1856. 
can University in 1881, he entered the 
For a time he was Japa- 
San 


Foreign Office. 


nese Consul at Francisco. He _ be- 


General at Shanghai in 
Minister to 


He became Minister 


came Consul 
1895. He 
later to The Hague. 
Plenipotentiary 
nary at Petrograd in 1900. 


was Brazil, and 


and Envoy Extraordi- 
A year later 
he was in charge of the Foreign Office. 


He was appointed Ambassador to Berlin 
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in 1908; in 1911 to Washington, and 
in 1920 to London. He represented Ja- 
pan at the Paris Peace Conference, 1918- 
19. He became a Count in 1920. A year 
later he accompanied the Crown Prince, 
now the Emperor, on his visit to Europe. 
He was Grand Steward to the Prince Re- 
gent, 1921-1927. At the time of his 
death he was Privy Councillor and Lord 
Chamberlain to the Emperor. As such 
he ranked with Count Makino, Minister 
of the Imperial Household and Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, as “elder states- 
men” or genro, of greatest importance to 
the present imperial régime. 

This system of the genro has been pe- 
culiar to Japan. The Ministers of State 
are appointed by the Emperor, to whom 
alone they are responsible; but between 
the Cabinet and the Emperor has stood 
a small body of men of proved ability, 
men whose word in the solution of serious 
problems has been considered to be final. 
Among these there have recently been 
such powerful persons as Prince Yama- 
gata, Count Okuma, Marquises Inouye 
and Matsukata. There is also in the Japa- 
nese system a Privy Council, which is an- 
other body. 

The influence of the genro has for 
some time been on the wane. Japan has 
been passing through a momentous 
period in her history. Not only has 
there been a change of monarch, it is 
clear that the old machine has been run- 
ning down. The powerful group of old 
clansmen has been dying out. Count 
Chinda, with the cooperation of Count 
Makino, has helped to bridge the gap be- 
tween the old system and the present one, 
in which party politics and elective par- 
liaments play an increasing part. While 
public opinion is convinced that the in- 
stitution of the genro has become an 
anachronism, yet it is felt that it is as nec- 
essary as ever that some trusted states- 
men should be near the ruler to advise 
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him. Without publicity, Counts Chinda 
and Makino, able and disinterested pub- 
lic servants, have served to give confidence 
to the nation. When political business 
has been before the new Emperor, one or 
the other of these men has always been 
in attendance. Their experience, ability, 
and detachment from party made their 
influence of incalculable value. 

In appointing a successor to Count 
Chinda, the Emperor and his advisors are 
faced with a difficult task. It is fair to 
suppose, however, that some sort of a suc- 
cessor will be appointed. The man must 
have the qualities of age, experience, and 
detachment from politics, qualities always 
associated with the genro. But he will 
be looked upon differently. The last of 
the genro to be appointed by imperial re- 
script was Prince Saionji, and it is com- 
monly assumed that no more will be ap- 
pointed. The long “reign” of Prince 
Yamagata and his colleagues became at 
the end distasteful to Japanese opinion. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that the old cus- 
tom of nominating the genro as special 
advisors to the sovereign will be revived, 
in exactly the form heretofore employed. 

But the theory of the system will not 
down. It is deeply rooted in Japanese 
traditions and habits of thought. Though 
the clan statesmen made it unpopular, 
Japanese opinion is that the institution, 
in some form, will be necessary until rep- 
resentative government has developed 
more fully. 

When a political crisis occurs in Ja- 
pan, such as a change of government, the 
Japanese can no longer expect the Em- 
peror to handle the situation in person. 
If the present government were to fall 
the first thing that would happen would 
be that an imperial messenger would be 
sent to Prince Saionji, whose duty it 
would be to advise the ruler on the choice 
of a new Prime Minister. The Emperor 


would remain in the background, above 
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and beyond the battle of politics. The 
Emperor is in no sense an autocrat. 
Neither are the Shogunates, the military 
governors of Japan. Thus the custom of 
“elder advisors” is purely and essentially 
Japanese, a product of Japan’s evolution. 

Before the restoration, Japan was ruled 
by some three hundred clans. The head 
of each clan was a hereditary legal auto- 
crat, exercising under the government 
absolute power. The Japanese, however, 
devised a system which protected them 
from the vicissitudes of hereditary and 
personal rule. The feudal autocrats did 
not as a rule administer their fiefs per- 
sonally. The conduct of affairs was left 
to the clan managers, chosen from the 
more active and intelligent of the Samuri, 
military retainers of the old genro, irre- 
spective of rank. Above the managers 
were the elders, who supervised the man- 
agers, and, as advisors to the ruler, they 
played in the plan a part similar to the 
elder statesmen in the last twenty-five 
years of new Japan. 

The theory of this system found ex- 
pression in the family life of the nation. 
The family was ruled by its head only in 
a nominal sense. The family was ruled 
by a family council, a system that has no 
counterpart in our western world. 

The system of the genro is not provided 
for in the national constitution. But its 
practical advantages were so obvious that 
it came to satisfy Japanese ideas. When 
the Emperor Meiji issued rescripts de- 
manding certain subjects to give him ad- 
vice, and when from this practice there 
developed the genro, who for years played 
such a leading part, the public, despite 
the silence of the Constitution, accepted 
the unforseen development as natural and 
proper. From The Trans-Pacific, Japan’s 
able weekly review of January 26, we 
quote the following: 
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“Japan is changing rapidly, and it is 
improbable that any other elder states- 
men will wield the power that Prince 
Yamagata exercised. Even Prince Sa- 
ionji, who confines his duties to advis- 
ing the Emperor on the appointment of 
Prime Minister, may have no titular suc- 
cessor. But there will always be elders 
at the steps of the throne, charged with 
the duty of advising their sovereign, and 
it has been fortunate for the country that 
in the last decade, when great changes 
were taking place, wise statesmen of the 
caliber of Count Chinda and Count Ma- 
kino were near the Emperor.” 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONALITY 


International Status of Married 
Women 


T IS understood that a conference of 

the nations at large will meet at The 
Hague in the course of the present year, 
probably in the month of December, for 
the advancement of the codification of 
international law. There are three sub- 
jects which will figure in the official pro- 
gram of the conference, one of which is 
nationality. 

In view of the importance of this ques- 
tion, affecting the traditional rights of 
both men and women in their marital re- 
lations, it has seemed to the ApvocaTE 
oF PEace that it would be timely to give 
its readers the benefit of an opinion upon 
this subject, as delicate as it is important, 
from one who has had experience in deal- 
ing with it. Therefore, the Editor of the 
ApDvocaTE OF PEacE turned to Mr. James 
Brown Scott, who, as Solicitor for the De- 
partment of State, had been Chairman of 
the Committee to consider the question of 
expatriation and protection of American 
citizens, resulting in the Act of March 2, 
1907. He was shortly thereafter Techni 
cal Delegate of the United States to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907, 
and, preserving his interest in interna- 
tional law and international relations, he 
is at this time President of both the Jn- 
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stitut de Droit International and the 
American Institute of International Law. 

Mr. Scott has complied with our re- 
quest by allowing the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
to print a letter which, as a member of 
the Research in International Law of the 
Harvard Law School, he addressed under 
date of May 15, 1928, to Mr. Richard W. 
Flournoy, Jr., Assistant Solicitor for the 
Department of State, who was then and 
still is Reporter on Nationality of the 
tesearch. 

The Advisory Committee of the Re- 
search in International Law met in the 
Harvard Law School on February 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th, to put into what is be- 
lieved to be final form the project on na- 
tionality; as well as the other two proj- 
ects, one on Territorial Waters, and the 
other on the Responsibility of States for 
Damage Done in Their Territory to the 
Person or Property of Foreigners. 

Mr. Scott’s letter is printed with Mr. 
Flournoy’s permission, and without modi- 
fication. 

May 15, 1928. 
My DEAR MR, FLOURNOY: 

In the course of the morning, I ventured 
observations upon what I 
most difficult problems 
of nationality: the status of the married 
woman, and the offspring of father and 
mother of different nationalities. 

There would be no difficulty, I 
with each of these elements if it 
isolated and treated as something separate 
and distinct, without reference to the other. 
This cannot well be, hence the problems. 

When we fell a’talking, I had no 
that you would care for an expression of my 
views in writing. However, as you have 
asked it, here it is. 

I might add before beginning, 


suggest 


to make some 


would consider the 


conceive, 
could be 


idea 


that I wish 


it were not necessary to the some- 


what drastic method which I have in mind. 


A few years ago, it would not have been 
necessary; today we cannot escape it, and 


while we may perhaps retard the movement, 
we cannot check it. The moment that hu- 
man beings are treated as such, compromise 
for compromise would 
remnant of inferiority 


becomes impossible, 
be considered as a 


which the women of our day resent, and will 
not tolerate in the future. 
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There are two competing principles, of 
which it may be said that neither has as- 
sumed the mastery: that of the 
blood, and that of the place of birth. The 
first may be said to be a natural principle. 
It is natural that the children of French 
parents should consider themselves French, 


exclusive 


and should consider themselves as having a 
very real, although spiritual connection with 
their ancestors. They will have their ances- 
tors wherever born, for the 
changed by the accidental locality of birth. 
This is, to give it its technical name, the 


blood is not 


jus sanguinis. 

The second principle is frankly artificial. 
A child born within and subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States is born a citizen 
of the United States, whatever the national- 
ity of its parents. They may be—to continue 
the illustration—French, and we may sup- 
pose, although the assumption 
that no other drop of blood than that which 
would be considered French courses within 
American, it is and must be, in the 
United States, because of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; to the French, the child is 
French. If it should remain in the United 
States, there might be no _ difliculty—the 
claim of France would be dormant. If, 
however, the child is taken to France, it 
could, under the French law, be considered 
French, and subjected to the duties as well 
as permitted to enjoy the rights of a French 
citizen. This situation is what is known as 
“dual nationality.” 

There is a very widespread desire to get 
rid of this duality of allegiance, of rights 
as well as of duties. How is this to be done? 
Admitting that it is if possible, 
and that we only have to deal with the jus 
sanguinis, and citizenship from locality of 
birth, technically called the the 
question presents itself: Which of the two 
should prevail? 

Countries of immigration 
insist upon the jus soli, as their indigenous 
infinitesimal, and is vanish- 


is extreme, 


its veins. 


desirable, 


jus soli, 


are forced to 


population is 


ing, if not wholly extinguished. And the 
reason for this is that if the child were 


not born a national of the country of birth, 
its parents could, by withdrawing it, deprive 


the country of a citizen. Therefore, jus 
soli is of necessity the law of the New 


World. 
On the other hand, it is as natural that the 
countries of Europe which have contributed 
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of their peoples to the New World should 
cling to the jus sanguinis, lest those who 
have emigrated to the New World and there 
given birth to children, should find their 
offspring foreign to themselves and the coun- 
tries of their origin. 

Each of the two worlds is correct from its 
standpoint, and the conflict is inevitable. 
If it is to be resolved, one or the other of 
the principles must give way. Which shall 
it be? Speaking as an American, I would 
say the jus sanguinis; and the underlying 
reason for preferring the locality of birth to 
nationality through blood is that the nation- 
ity of the country of birth is acquired with 
the elimination of any other nationality. 
This may be considered to be a sacrifice of 
the jus sanguinis ; and this may be admitted, 
but one or the other is to go. If we were 
dealing merely with the father as transmit- 
ting his nationality to the child, the choice 
between the competing systems might be diffi- 
cult or embarrassing; but another element 
has entered within the past few years and, 
whatever the past may have been, the future 
is with this element; everywhere the woman 
insists upon being treated as a human be- 
ing, and as entitled to the rights of every 


other human being. The result of this 
contention—or rather of its success—will be 
the elimination of “sex” from the statute 
book. 


To see the effect of this triumph on the 
part of womankind—which I, personally, 
regard as desirable as it is inevitable— 
let us suppose that the father and mother 
are nationals of different countries, and that 
by the laws of these countries, each has 
preserved the original nationality. If their 
child, born in the United States, is not to be 
un American, which nationality is it to 
That of the father, or that of the 
mother? Under the theory of nationality, 
this question can, and doubtless will arise. 
Under the jus soli it is excluded upon the 
birth of the child within, and subject to a 
particular jurisdiction. 

If the principle of locality of birth be 
accepted in preference to that of nationality 
of the parents, what would be the situation 
of a child born of parents of different na- 
tionalities in a country where extraterri- 
toriality prevails. The answer is that ex- 
traterritoriality is a vanishing right, and al- 
though cases might present themselves, they 


have? 
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would be relatively few, and will not, there- 
fore, be considered in this connection. 

It has been suggested that the husband 
and wife should be of the same nationality. 
This suggestion, I believe, is generally made 
by the husband, and is a remnant of the old 
law. The more modern legislation, which 
permits the wife to retain her nationality is 
the order of the day, and is inconsistent 
with former views and practice. It is like- 
wise suggested by advocates of the husband, 
that the wife living with the husband, and 
in the country of his nationality, should be 
allowed or required to choose, within a speci- 
fied time, to retain her original nationality, 
otherwise to lose it. This is, I think, the 
view of the husband, or of his advocates. 
The women would, in my opinion, be justified 
in asking, and they will doubtless do so, if 
the single nationality of husband and wife be 
desirable, that that of the wife should have 
an equal claim. As a matter of fact, this 
view is correct if “sex” be eliminated from 
the statute book. It would be difficult, it is 
believed, to find a man who would be will- 
ing, because of marriage with a French wo- 
man and proceeding with her to live in 
France, to become, by mere residence, a 
Frenchman, because of her nationality, un- 
less he should elect to retain his original 
citizenship. If the proverb be not considered 
beneath the dignity of the subject, the reply 
would be: “Sauce for the goose should be 
sauce for the gander.” e 

As yet the question does not seem to have 
arisen as to whether the bride shall retain 
her own name upon marriage; but if “sex” 
be eliminated from the statute book, it may 
well happen that the wife may wish to pre- 
serve her name. are not unknewn 
where impecunious suitors have been willing 
to assume the name of the prospective bride 
of large “material” charms. But it is doubt- 
ful whether the husband would be willing to 
take the name of his bride, although she, 
under present practice, is forced to take his. 

I am not arguing that all of these situa- 
tions which I have mentioned will inevitably 
present themselves, but the possibility that 
they may, should not be overlooked. There 
is, however, one phase of the married life 
which is bound to give trouble to Foreign 
Offices: the desire of the wife preserving 
her nationality to have her passport made 
out in her maiden name. Applications of 
this nature have been made to the State 


Cases 
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Department, and have, I understand, caused 
considerable discussion. They will be pre- 
sented in the future, not only to the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States, but to 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs of the world 
at large; for the women have awakened to 
the fact that they are human beings and, as 
such, entitled to the rights of human beings 
without the interposition of sex as a barrier. 
I do not, of course, close my eyes to the 
difficulty of causing the jus soli to prevail, 
but in view of the preceding observations, it 
seems to me inevitable that in the long run 
the principle of locality of birth will tri- 
umph. My suggestion is to base a project 
upon the locality of birth as a general prin- 
ciple, and then follow with an exception. 
This is the French method of drafting. In 
the present case a statement would follow 
the general principle, to the effect that two 
or more contracting nations may, by treaties 
and conventions among themselves, regulate 
their citizenship by the adoption of princi- 
ples inconsistent with the principal article. 
There is one matter which has not been 
mentioned; the child has been left at its 
birth. If the principle of jus soli be cor- 
rect, it remains what it was at its birth 
until its status has been changed. There- 
fore, it would make no difference in the na- 
tionality of the child if it were carried else- 
where; if born in the United States, it would 
always be an American unless it should re- 
nounce its American citizenship by natural- 
ization in a foreign country, or taking an 
oath of allegiance to that country. Natural- 
ization of the parents is supposed to carry 
with it the naturalization of their minor 
offspring present with them at the time of 
naturalization. Under the principle of sin- 
gle citizenship based upon locality of birth, 
the naturalization of the parents should not 
affect that of the child. In practice, it does. 
I do not disguise from myself that these 
are very radical views, and that there is 
little or no likelihood of their being adopted 
at the present time. The future is, I be- 
lieve, in their favor. The law of citizenship 
is at present a man-made law, but it is des- 
tined to become a sexless law; and it seems 
to me that the principle of locality of birth 
has the advantage of settling allegiance at 
the moment of birth, without making it de- 
pend upon the nationality of the father, as 
is the case in many jurisdictions at the pres- 
ent time. When sex distinction is removed 
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from the statute book in this case, the prin- 
ciple of nationality will be found more diffi- 
cult to apply than at the present time, for 
the women are bound to question the pro- 
priety and the applicability of a rule which 
under a sexless law should attribute the 
nationality of her offspring to that of its 
father, without considering the nationality 
of the mother. 

There is, I believe, only one case in which 
the nationality of the mother pervails—it is 
that of illegitimate children. It is a man- 
made law, in the interest of the man and 
disrespectful to the woman. The right rule 
is the nationality of the country in which the 
child is born. I have added this illustration, 
not because it is necessary, but for extra 
measure, as it were. 

A project might be drafted recognizing 
the two principles: citizenship by blood, and 
by locality of birth; and it may be accepted. 
At the same time, I have thought it of inter- 
est to discuss this morning what I conceive 
is the tendency at the present time, and is 
likely to be the law of the future. 

I am, my dear Mr. Flournoy, 

Very sincerely yours, 


JAMES Brown Scorr. 





THE MEANDERING RIO 
GRANDE 


HE fickle meanderings of the Rio 
Grande are about to be reformed. 

Our Secretary of State has received a 
report, made by the International Bound- 
ary Commission, the engineering 
feasibility of a plan to prevent further 
changes in land areas and to remove a 
flood menace of the Rio Grande near El 
Paso, Texas and Ciudad Juarez, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. The Joint Commission, 
composed of the Section of Mexico 
headed by Commissioner Gustavo P. Ser- 
rano and the Section of the United States 
with L. M. Lawson as Commissioner, has 
for the past several months been actively 
engaged in field surveys, assembling engi- 
neering data upon which to develop a 
plan for the rectification of the Rio 
Grande where it is the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Mexico be- 


on 
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tween El Paso, Texas, and the canyon 
below Fort Quitman, some one hundred 
miles below. 

Existing treaties between the United 
States and Mexico carry provisions for 
the settlement of national sovereignty 
over areas affected by the natural mean- 
ders of the river; but these treaties do 
not take into consideration any provision 
for artificial changes now so strongly 
urged because of the intensive cultivation 
and improvements that have been made 
on areas adjoining the river. The re- 
port now submitted to the two govern- 
ments for contemplates 
artificial rectification of the river, gen- 
erally following and straightening the 
present channel, providing additional 
storage, and a system of levees to con- 
fine flood flows. This work represents 
the initial step towards a definite plan 
upon which future negotiations between 
the two countries may be based. 

Both governments have long sought 
some means of solving the national and 
local problems arising from the shifting 
and meandering channel of the Rio 
Grande, the menace of floods to the cities 
of El Paso and Juarez, and the difficul- 
ties of law enforcement. The river which 
generally forms the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries has in its mean- 
derings transferred areas from one country 
to the other as a result of the natural 
changes peculiar to sedimentary streams, 
causing uncertainty of land titles and 
property ownership. 

The alignment of the channel proposed 
has been so chosen as to equalize the 
areas which will be cut from one nation 
with those that will be cut from the 
other, and this treatment brings about 
the result that neither country will gain 
or lose territory. The Commission in 
its work of developing the plan, had the 
assistance of Engineer Salvador Arroya, 
Chief Engineer of the Juarez Mexico 


consideration 
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Flood Control Commission, Consulting 
Engineer Louis C. Hill of Los Angeles, 
California, and J. L. Savage, Chief De- 
signing Engineer of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, United States Department of 
the Interior. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


NCE again we are glad to call atten- 

tion to the work of the American 
colleges in the Near East. On the sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of the 
late Cleveland H. Dodge, January 26, a 
group of friends who had been associated 
with him in his many philanthropies 
began raising a $4,000,000 “Dodge Me- 
morial Fund” to realize one of his most 
cherished dreams—the permanent financ- 
ing of the six American colleges in the 
Near East. 

Shortly before his death in June, 1926, 
Mr. Dodge formulated plans for raising 
$15,000,000 to endow these colleges with 
which his family had been connected for 
four generations and to which he had 
devoted much of his time, his thought, 
and his wealth. At the beginning of the 
year the fund amounted to $11,000,000. 
His friends decided, therefore, that the 
most fitting memorial to his name would 
be the completion of the fund by July 
1, 1929, the date upon which Mr. Dodge 
determined. 

The memorial appeal is a strong one 
to the men and women who have been 
connected with Mr. Dodge in one or an- 
other of his humanitarian and educa- 
tional undertakings. The possibilities 
for training leadership through these in- 
stitutions, in a field still barely touched 
by the force of organized modern educa- 
tion, has a strong appeal to believers in 
international cooperation. Mr. Dodge 
himself was firmly convinced that Ameri- 
can wealth could be put to no more use- 
ful purpose than to offer modern, scien- 
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tific training and an understanding of 
western ideals to the youth of backward 
countries. 

Substantial gifts have already been re- 
ceived toward this Dodge Memorial Fund, 
on condition that the entire amount be 
subscribed before July 1, 1929. Among 
them was a personal gift of $500,000 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Friends and admirers of Mr. 
throughout the United States are urged 


from 
Dodge 


to help perpetuate his name and his work 
by sending contributions to the office of the 
Near East College Association, 18 East 
41st Street, New York. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
RTICLE 55 of the Pan 
Sanitary Code makes it the duty of 
Bureau to 


American 


the Pan American Sanitary 


disseminate information relative to the 
communicable diseases of man, partic- 
ularly information pertaining to the 


modes of transmission, the prevention, 
control, and cure of such diseases. 

In an interview given recently to the 
press of the two Americas, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Cumming, Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, has this 
to say with regard to infantile paralysis. 

“The term infantile paralysis is a poor 
name for this condition, for the reason 
that there are many cases of this disease 
in which paralysis does not occur; fur- 
thermore, the disease is not confined to 
infants or children, It may occur at any 
age.” 

“Infantile 
Cumming, “is also known by the name of 


> 


paralysis,” continued Dr. 
acute poliomyelitis; it is an inflammation 
which occurs in the so-called gray mat- 
ter of the spinal cord. In this gray mat- 
ter are found the living nerve cells whose 
function it is to cause motion in muscles. 


They are similar to the cells in the brain 


which enable us to think and to originate 
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the idea, and transmit the power of 
motion to the muscles of our body. 
“During the course of infantile paraly- 
sis the inflammation often kills some of 
these nerve cells and the body seems to 
have no power to create anew cells of this 
kind; as a consequence of the destruction 
of these cells paralysis develops. 
“Infantile paralysis is carried by peo- 
ple, not by things. Recent observations 
lead us to believe that it may rarely be 
carried in milk. It is a good plan, then, 
to protect children against personal con- 
from 


tact with this disease and persons 


who are themselves in contact with it, 
and it is also well to drink only milk 
which has been pasteurized or boiled. 
“At present the most promising form 
of treatment for the early stages of this 
disease is the use of human blood serum 
from persons who have recovered from an 
attack ; but such serum must be used very 
early if it is to do any good. For this 
reason it is always well to call a physician 
early in cases of acute illness in order 
that a correct diagnosis may be made in 
time for such remedies to be of value. 
“No matter what treatment is given, 
epidemics of infantile paralysis leave be- 
hind them many cripples. It is only in 


recent years that we have learned how 


much can be done for these victims of 


this terrible malady. 

“The prevention of deformities follow- 
ing infantile paralysis is best accom- 
plished by rest and mechanical relaxation 
of the affected muscles under the super- 
vision of a competent orthopaedic sur- 
geon. Care must be exercised from the 
beginning to prevent toedrop, toeing out, 
a sagging shoulder or other positions 
muscles. Sand- 


which stretch weakened 


bags or boxes in beds and cradles to carry 
the weight of the bed clothes are some of 
the devices which are useful for the pre- 


vention of such deformities. 
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“The problem of restoring strength to 
the weakened muscles can only be solved 
by carefully directed exercises and these 
exercises must not be begun too early. 
Close cooperation between the physician 
and the parents is necessary to produce 
results. 

“The training of the muscles may be 
begun as soon as the patient’s limbs can 
be moved freely without pain. In some 
cases this will be within three weeks after 
and in some others after a 


the attack 


much longer period. It is possible to ac- 
complish a great deal for cases that have 
been neglected for years. 

“Manipulations which are begun too 
early and ill-directed exercises may pro- 
duce harm. Allowing patients to be on 
their feet too soon and too much has per- 
haps caused more crippling than any other 
factor in the lack of care of these pa- 
tients. 

“In all forms of exercise the entire at- 
tention of the patient should be required. 
For this reason it is desirable that no per- 
son, except the one who directs the exer- 
cise, be present. The presence of other 
children should be absolutely prohibited 
If the 


parents are ingenious the exercises them- 


and no toys should be allowed. 


selves may be turned into an interesting 
that 
them any less valuable. 


game without on account making 
Experience has 
proved that parents are the best persons 
to aid in the carrying out of the exercises 
the 


limbs paralyzed by this disease. 


movements to 
Only 


parents will exercise the intelligence, the 


designed to restore 


skill, the care, and the patience required 
to secure the benefits of these exercises.” 

HE ERSATZ PRUESSEN, accord- 

ing to the German Admiralty, is a 
ten thousand ton “pocket battleship” cal- 
culated to give pause to the naval experts 
of the world. When Germany laid down 
this vessel at Kiel, last September, little 
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attention was paid to it by the Press. It 
now develops that the Germans have a 
new kind of fighting instrument with a 
gun power of the old Dreadnoughts, the 
resisting power of the battleship and the 
speed of a war time cruiser. Further- 
more, it has a radius of action far in ex- 
liner 


cess of any warship or merchant 


now in existence. In fact, it is potentially 
a big warship driven exclusively by in- 
ternal combustion engines, with a unit 
of horse-power for every seventeen and 
one-half pounds weight. It has a seam- 
less hull of highest quality steel, elec- 
trically welded throughout, belted from 
stem to stern in strong armor. Its vital 
parts are protected by double steel decks. 
Its hull is compartmented against any- 
thing but local damages. A correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun, writing from Lon- 
that the ship 
eleven inch 670-pounder guns in armor 


don, states mounts six 


turrets, ranging up to thirty thousand 
yards, besides a battery of six inch rapid 
fire guns, anti-aircraft pieces and torpedo 
tubes. Because of the rapid loading gear, 
each three gun turret is able to fire a full 
The 


is able to travel ten thousand miles at a 


salvo every twenty seconds. vesse] 
sustained speed of twenty knots and _ to 
cover twenty thousand miles without call- 
ing anywhere for fuel. Against a ship 
of this type, ten thousand ton cruisers 
would be useless. Here, surely, is pabu- 
lum for the next conference on the reduc- 


tion of arms. 


HE the cruiser bill, 


drawn by Senators Borah and Reed 


amendment. to 


of Missouri, favors a re-codification of 
the rules governing the conduct of neu- 
trals and belligerents in time of war at 
sea. The principle of this amendment 
is sound. It contemplates another step 
toward the rule of law in the affairs of 
nations. By a twist of reasoning which 


we find it difficult to accept, certain writ- 
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ers express the view that the amendment 
does violence to the Pact for the Renun- 
ciation of War, on the ground that the 
conception of neutrality presupposes the 
legality of war, and that no self-respect- 
ing nation can claim the right of unre- 
stricted trade with a state that has 
violated the Pact. It will be so impos- 
sible, in the case of the outbreak of a 
war, such as for instance, the recent con- 
flict between Bolivia and Paraguay, to 
determine who the aggressor really is, 
that it will be necessary for some time 
that the rights of neutrals shall be pro- 
tected by principles of law duly agreed 
upon. 


HE Institute of International Edu- 

cation, founded in 1919, with head- 
quarters at 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, renders a service of practical inter- 
national importance. It not only aims 
to develop international goodwill and edu- 
cation, it succeeds in that business. It 
is promoting the exchange of professors, 
the establishment of international fellow- 
ships, the holding of conferences on the 
problems of international education, and 
the publication of books and pamphlets 
on the systems of education within the 
different countries. The Institute serves 
as the New York office of the American 
University Union, and administers the 
offices of the Union in London, Paris, 
and Rome. It arranges for fellowships 
for foreign students, who desire to pur- 
sue special courses in American univer- 
sities and for American students desiring 
study abroad. Among the fellowships 
administered by the Institute are: The 
American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities; American German 
Student Exchange Fellowships; Ameri- 
can Czechoslovak Exchange Fellowships; 
American Hungarian Exchange Fellow- 
ships; Austro-American Exchange Fel- 
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lowships; Carl Schurz Vereinigung Fel- 
lowships; Franco-American Exchange 
Scholarships; Germanistic Society Fel- 
lowship for Study in Germany; Swiss- 
American Exchange Fellowships; Schol- 
arships for the Junior Year Abroad; Wil- 
lard Straight Research Fellowship for 
Study in China. 

In addition, the Institute arranges for 
the placement of a number of young 
American men in postes d’assistant d’Ang- 
lais in French lycées and écoles normales. 

The Institute is instrumental in bring- 
ing to this country distinguished scholars, 
educators, and university professors from 
all countries of the world. These it cir- 
cuits among American colleges and uni- 
versities to deliver lectures in all the 
fields of scholarship, but particularly in 
those which will enable Americans better 
to understand the institutions, culture, 
and civilization of the other countries. 
It publishes a News Bulletin from Octo- 
ber to May of each academic year con- 
taining international educational news 
notes and the names of foreign lectures 
and professors who are available for lec- 
tures or for teaching positions. 

The Institute is the center for examina- 
tion in New York of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, and of the London As- 
sociation for Accountants. Here surely 
is a laboratory of applied international 
peace work. 


RGENTINA’S plan to send students 
abroad for the study of economics 

is another sign of the new interest in 
world affairs. The School of Economic 
Sciences of the University of Buenos 
Aires will send two students abroad each 
year to study subjects of financial and 
economic interest to Argentina. The Pan 
American Union announces that the 
school will furnish passage and monthly 
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allowance to the students over a period 
of two years. 

Candidates for these fellowships are 
to enter a competition held each Decem- 
ber, which is open to all students of the 
last two years in the School of Economic 
Sciences. A committee composed of 
members of the faculty and a counselor 
of the school will give due consideration 
to the qualifications of the applicants in 
order to select the winners with great 
care. On this committee will serve a 
professor of modern languages from the 
School of Commerce connected with the 
University, who will examine the student’s 
knowledge of the languages spoken in 
the countries where he expects to study. 
The Governing Council of the school is 
to designate the institutions in which 
the students appointed will study, and 
also will advise them as to the courses 
to be followed there. At stated periods 
the students must send a report to the 
Dean of the school and, at the end of their 
stay abroad, they are to present a de- 
tailed account of the work accomplished. 

It is expected that the first recipients 
of these fellowships will be selected this 
year. They will go to universities and 
intellectual centers either in Europe or 
in the United States, the following cities 
having been mentioned as suitable for 
such research: Paris, Rome, New York, 
London, Berlin, and Geneva. 


HE All Americas Highway project 

is one of the most promising facts of 
our Western World. The Pan American 
Union now informs us that the road up 
the Chilean side of the Andes to La Cum- 
bre, a part of the route from Valparaiso 
to Buenos Aires, is now completed. The 
first motor car was driven from Buenos 
Aires to Santiago in 1914, a formidable 
undertaking, as the Andean section of 
the route was little more than a trail. 
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La Cumbre marks the end of the Chilean 
highway and the beginning of the Argen- 
tine section of this ocean to ocean road. 
It remained for the road builders of 
Argentina to complete the highway down 
the eastern slopes of the Andes to Men- 
doza, a city that stands about six hun- 
dred sixty miles from Buenos Aires. It 
is now expected that the Argentine sec- 
tion of this road will be in usable con- 
dition within a few months. The drive 
from Mendoza to Buenos Aires is across 
the famous Argentine pampa where a 
dirt road, with improved sections here and 
there, offers a usable route even if not yet 
as modern and hard as the motorist might 
wish. When this Transandine Highway 
is completed, it will present to the motor- 
ists some of the grandest scenery of the 
world. It was along the same course that 
General San Martin led his victorious 
army to aid the Chileans when they were 
struggling to win their independence. 
Dominating the pass, stands Aconcagua, 
towering more than twenty-three thou- 
sand feet, the highest mountain in all 
the Americas. The distance from Val- 
paraiso to Buenos Aires is 888 miles, 
Prospective motorists will wish to be re- 
minded that the worst months to make 
the journey are July, August, and Sep- 
tember, because of the snow. By the 
wayside, at an altitude of 12,000 feet, 
stands the famous statue of the “Christ 
of the Andes.” 


HE Pan American Trade Mark Con- 

ference, called in accordance with a 
resolution of the Sixth Conference of 
American States, held at Havana last 
year, opened its sessions at the Pan 
American Union Building, Washington, 
February 11. Addresses of welcome were 
delivered by Secretary of State Kellogg, 
and by Dr. Hernan Velarde, Ambassador 
of Peru, Vice-Chairman, who called at- 
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tention to the importance of the work of 
the conference. Organization was com- 
pleted at the opening session, with the 
election of officers and the appointment 
of committees, which went to work the fol- 
lowing day. Francis White, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, was elected Chairman of 
the Conference. Dr. William Manger, 
chief of the Division of Financial In- 
formation of the Pan American Union, 
was chosen as Secretary-General. 

Committees were appointed to take up 
various phases of the problem before the 
Conference, as follows: 


1. On protection of trade marks and 
commercial names ; 

2. On elimination of unfair competi- 
tion in trade and false indication 
of origin of goods; and 

3. On organization of a Pan American 
Trade Mark Office. 


At this writing the Conference is work- 
ing on the draft of two treaties and a 
protocol, the first treaty to be of a gen- 
eral character, covering protection through 
the American nations of trade marks 
and trade names, and second, the regis- 
tration of such marks; and the protocol, 
to set forth the details governing the ma- 
chinery of the proposed Pan American 
Trade Mark Bureau. All of the Ameri- 
can republics, save Argentina and El Sal- 
vador, are represented at this Conference 
by delegates. 


HE Coolidge Administration took an- 

other step on February 19 toward get- 
ting the United States into the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. In 
an identical note, appearing elsewhere in 
these columns, our government invited 
the nations signatory to the World Court 
Protocol to conduct an informal exchange 
of views among themselves with the object 
of admitting the United States to that 
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body. This is the first formal move taken 
by the United States since early in 
1926, when it sent to the signatory pow- 
ers the text of the five reservations in- 
sisted upon by the Senate. This note may 
constitute the final act of major diplo- 
macy on the part of the Coolidge Admin- 
istration. 

That part of Reservation 5 to which the 
signatories declined to agree reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Nor shall it (the Court) without the 
consent of the United States entertain 
any requests for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has or claims an inter- 
est.” 

In concluding his note, Secretary Kel- 
logg refers to the objections raised by 
twenty-four adhering powers to Reserva- 
tion 5, and continues: 


“The Government of the United States 
feels that such an informal exchange of 
views as is contemplated by the twenty- 
four governments should, as herein sug- 
gested, lead to agreement upon some pro- 
vision which in unobjectionable form 
would protect the rights and interests of 
the United States as an adherent to the 
court statute; and this expectation is 
strongly supported by the fact that there 
seems to be but little difference regarding 
the substance of these rights and inter- 
ests.” 

This act on the part of the Administra- 
tion is intimately associated with the de- 
parture of Mr. Elihu Root to attend at 
Geneva a Conference of Jurists for the 
purpose of revising the World Court’s 
statutes, which conference will assemble 
on March 1. The note and Mr. Root’s 
visit to Geneva are but two parts of the 
same program. It is fair to presume that 
our Government stands by the five reser- 
vations insisted upon by the Senate. If 
the reservations are found to be accepta- 
ble, and our Government should adhere 
to the Court representatives of the United 
States would participate in sessions of 
the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations when those bodies consider 
certain matters affecting the court. 
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These representatives would have vot- 
ing rights equal to major members of the 
league. Senate Reservation 2, which the 
signatories accepted at their Geneva meet- 
ing in 1926, reads as follows: 


“That the United States shall be per- 
mitted to participate through representa- 
tives designated for the purpose and upon 
an equality with the other States, mem- 
bers, respectively, of the council and as- 
sembly of the League of Nations, in any 
and all proceedings of either the council 
or the assembly for the election of judges 
or deputy-judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, or for the filling 
of vacancies.” 


The three other reservations over which 
there is no dispute provide that support of 
the Court by the United States will not 
involve it in the Versailles Treaty or the 
League of Nations; that the United 
States shall share the expenses of the 
Court of such terms as Congress may de- 
termine to be fair, and that this country 
may at any time withdraw its adherence 
to the Court protocol, and that the statute 
of the Court shall not be amended with- 
out its consent. 


HE League of Nations, according to 

the Geneva correspondent of the New 
York Times, is stirred by the success of the 
Vatican in reestablishing legal entity 
within the limits of the Italian State to 
renew its efforts to win the consent of 
Switzerland to permit it to establish a 
wireless station and an airport. The 
Swiss position is that the League and the 
Vatican cannot be the same as to their 
political status. It is argued that Italy 
and Switzerland differ. Italy is a major 
power, while Switzerland is a neutral 
State. An independent League wireless 
station and airport would conflict with 
Berne’s neutrality. It is announced that 
a Committee of Jurists will report to the 
Council of the League at its March ses- 
sion on the possibilities of settling this 
conflict. Under date of February 8, this 
correspondent adds: 
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“Speculation as to whether the Vatican 
will seek League membership centers here 
in the difficulties confronting such a step 
rather than its immediate likelihood. 
Three main obstacles are seen. The first 
and the least is, since entry into the 
League requires a three-fourth vote of the 
Assembly, would the Vatican desire to 
run the risk, however small, of being 
voted down ? 

Secondly, could the Vatican, which it- 
self is a sort of spiritual League of Na- 
tions, accept the obligations the Covenant 
imposes on members such as those in Ar- 
ticle X VI involving economic pressure on 
recalcitrant States? Although this ob- 
stacle is stressed here, some recall that in 
the old days troops of the Papal States 
fought occasionally not only to defend 
their territory but also under French 
kings. 

Thirdly, would the Vatican, considering 
its special position in the world, be con- 
tent with mere membership? Would it 
not demand a place on the Council and, 
what is more, a permanent place? The 
difficulties the League already has had 
with this question of Council places per- 
haps are a reason why Geneva prefers to 
restrict present speculations to the imme- 
diate local aspects of the Italo-Vatican 
settlement.” 


HE Coolidge Administration will be 

accredited in history with having 
achieved a greater number of treaties in 
the interest of international peace than 
that of any preceding administration. 
Besides the Paris Treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war, most striking of the list, 
and the multilateral treaties of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation for the Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere, there have been 
arbitration and conciliation treatries with 
many other countries. The array is im- 
presive. When, on January 26, our 
American Minister, Mr. Addison E. 
Southard, and King Tafari Makonnen of 
Ethiopia signed both arbitration and 
conciliation treaties after the Bryan 
model, they added another to the existing 
record, which is as follows. Arbitration 
treaties have been signed during the past 
year with Austria, Albania, Denmark, 
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Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, Sweden, Lithuania, 
Bulgaria, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, and Hungary. 

Negotiations for arbitration treaties 
are now in progress between the United 
States and Great Britain, Japan, Norway, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Latvia, Estonia, Tur- 
key, Rumania, Greece, Siam, Luxemburg, 
China, Egypt, and Persia. 

Conciliation treaties have been signed 
during the past year with Albania, Aus- 
tria, Finland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Germany, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and 
Hungary. 

Negotiations for conciliation treaties 
are in progress between the United States 
and Japan, Belgium, Latvia, Estonia, 
Turkey, Rumania, Greece, Siam, Luxem- 
burg, Egypt, and Persia. 


ENATOR CAPPER’S BILL, referred 

to by the Senator in his article ap- 
pearing elsewhere in these columns, was 
considered at a hearing conducted by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, in April, 
1926, when statements were made by 
Bernard M. Baruch, the Secretary of War, 
Major General H. E. Ely, Major General 
John A. LeJeune, Daniel Willard, and a 
number of others. Any of our readers 
interested to pursue Senator Capper’s 
thought further will be interested to study 
those hearings. 


HE multilateral treaty for the renun- 

ciation of war is destined to become 
the major premise in the future discus- 
sions of international dangers. When 
ratified by the fifteen signatories it will 
indeed constitute a landmark in interna- 
tional law. War will no longer be a legit- 
imate means of advancing national inter- 
ests. It will be strictly illegal for any 
nation to seek redress for injuries, or to 
obtain satisfaction for insult by the proc- 
esses of war save as an actual act of de- 
fense. More important, as we believe, is 


the second part of the treaty, providing 
that the “high contracting parties agree 
that the settlement of all disputes or con- 
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flicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise 
among them shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” This, if agreed to by 
the nations, will be the most astonishing 
agreement in the history of international 
affairs. It will constitute a new point of 
departure for all the powers in their rela- 
tions with each other. There are no 
qualifications to the agreement. If there 
were no first part to the treaty, this in it- 
self would make it legally impossible for 
any two parties to engage in war, for it is 
difficult to imagine the outbreak of a war 
without the existence first of some form 
of dispute. We agree with Alexander P. 
Fachiri, distinguished London jurist, that 
“given good faith, Articles 1 and 2 of 
the Pact together render war between 
the parties impossible in all circum: 
stances.” Furthermore, where the par- 
ties to the agreement live up to their 
obligations, even the exercise of the right 
to self defense can never arise. This is 
the simple logic of the Paris Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. 


HEN General Groener, the German 

Minister of Defense, calls attention 
in a private memorandum to the danger 
that Poland, supported possibly by 
France, is aiming to pounce upon Ger- 
man territory; and to the further “dan- 
Germany because of Italy’s 
strained relations with Yugoslavia, of 
Poland’s with Lithuania, he succeeded in 
arousing once more the anti-German senti- 
ment in France, Poland, and Italy. But 
Germany got her 9,000-ton armored 
cruiser “A,” which, after all, was the 
burden of the whole business. 


ger,” to 


ERMANY’S return to the sisterhood 

of nations, her revival of ancient 
friendships and of the esteem of her fel- 
lows, so far as these have been accom- 
plished, have not been due to her Gen- 
eral Groeners. As far as she has been 
able to register a “come-back,” it has been 
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because of her rediscovery of her better 
self, the self of great music, of great in- 
dustry, of great social enterprises, of great 
philosophy, and of great dreams. The 
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hope of the new Germany is in that maj- 
esty of the spirit best expressed in the 
heroic personality of Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. 
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ARMS PARLEY CALLED TO 
MEET APRIL 15 


HE Preparatory Disarmament Com- 

mission has been summoned to con- 
vene at Geneva on April 15, according to 
the New York Times. 

Although foreseen since the Lugano con- 
ference, the convocation has been received 
with some surprise, but with enthusiasm 
in League of Nations circles. Two points 
most discussed are that the convocation 
of such a meeting hitherto has never been 
announced more than two months in ad- 
vance of the day set, and, second, the cir- 
cumstance that no agenda has been estab- 
lished. It is, therefore, deduced by ob- 
servers in Geneva that reasons exist, prob- 
ably as a result of intergovernmental con- 
versations held since the dénoument of 
the Anglo-French naval agreement, to 
suppose that the commission can make 
serious progress through negotiations in 
the interim to fix and perhaps consider- 
ably enlarge the agenda. 

The text of the League’s announce- 
ment follows: 


“The last Assembly decided that a meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission should 
be held at the end of 1928, or in any case 
at the beginning of 1929. Accordingly, the 
president of the commission has the honor 
to convene the commission for a session be- 
ginning at Geneva on Monday, April 15, 
1929, at 11 o’clock.” 


Letter Sent to Russia 


The call to the commission was received 
with great relief in Geneva after the de- 
lays and obstacles which have prevented a 
decision up to now. In the first place, the 
British Government has been exerting 
pressure to fix the date before the British 


elections, due next Fall; secondly, Maxim 
Litvinoff, with his accusations and criti- 
cisms of the League’s alleged inactivity 
on disarmament, became extremely em- 
barrassing because he has been listened 
to with a certain amount of seriousness, 
at least in the Far East. 

Jonkheer Loudon, the present chair- 
man of the commission, is understood to 
have sent a private letter to M. Litvinoff 
accompanying the convocation order, 
which is taken to show that the commis- 
sion intends to accomplish concrete re- 
sults with all possible speed. This letter 
it is expected, will be received at Mos- 
cow as a satisfactory answer to M. Litvin- 
offs note published during the Lugano 
parley, particularly as M. Litvinoff is 
known to be informed concerning Dr. 
Loudon’s recent inquiries in Washington 
relative to the commission meeting. 

As regards the agenda, it is under- 
stood the governments will take the op- 
portunity during the next three months 
to have useful conversation, so that the 
meeting can convene with a definitely 
outlined program. 

The great question, of course, is a 
naval accord and whether it can be raised 
at the meeting. The prospect, as seen 
in Geneva, now is that sub-commissions 
will be appointed immediately to work on 
the matters of naval control. 

The commission on the manufacture 
of arms and munitions, of which Count 
von Bernstorff is chairman, meets at Ge- 
neva on March 11. Hugh Wilson, Amer- 
ican Minister to Switzerland, will par- 
ticipate, and likewise all the powers con- 
cerned in the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission will be represented, so that 
this commission may possibly succeed in 
laying a foundation for the preparatory 
meeting. 
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According to the Associated Press of 
December 28, the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for a Disarmament Conference will 
have the Russian project for partial dis- 
armament for all nations as the main 
item on the agenda, with the hope that 
the naval experts also will begin efforts 
to agree on a formula for a reduction in 
cruisers and submarines. 

Count von Bernstorff of Germany, 
chairman of a commission which is draft- 
ing a treaty for the control of the manu- 
facture of armaments, today summoned 
a meeting of the experts for March 11 at 
Geneva. The meeting will be especially 
devoted to a discussion of a scheme of 
classification of armaments introduced by 
the Belgian delegation. 


REPARATION NEGOTIATIONS 


N FEBRUARY 11, the Committee 

of Experts appointed to draw up a 
new reparation settlement met in Paris. 
This was the first definite step in the di- 
rection of a reparation settlement taken 
in accordance with the resolution on the 
subject agreed to at Geneva on September 
16, 1928, and the agreement reached by 
Germany and her five principal reparation 
creditors on December 22, 1928. The 
Committee has before it a large body of 
materials prepared by the various com- 
missions of control which are operating 
in Germany under the terms of the Dawes 
Plan. A great deal of this material is 
embodied in the last annual report of the 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments, 
which was issued on the same day that the 
decision of the participating powers was 
announced in December. 


Composition of the Committee 


The Committee consists of two ex- 
perts from each of the six European 
powers concerned and from the United 
States. These experts do not officially 
represent their governments. Their task 
is to draw up a set of proposals for sub- 
mission to the seven governments and to 
the Reparation Commission. The Com- 
mittee is made up as follows: 

BeteiumM.—M. Francqui, a former 
Minister of Finance; and M. Gutt, as- 
sistant delegate to the Reparation Com- 
mission. M. Fabry, Deputy Governor of 
the National Bank, and Baron André Ter- 
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linden, a former Chef de Cabinet at the 
Finance Ministry, will act as deputy dele- 
gates. 

France.—M. Moreau, Governor of the 
Bank of France; and M. Parmentier, a 
member of the Transfer Committee under 
the Dawes Plan, Governor of the Crédit 
Foncier. 

Great Britain.—Sir Josiah Stamp, 
chairman and president of the executive 
of the London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way, a director of the Bank of England; 
and Lord Revelstoke, a partner in the 
banking house of Baring and Co., Limited, 
a director of the Bank of England. 

Iraty.—Signor Pirelli, a former presi- 
dent of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the original 
Dawes Committee, and Signor Suvich, 
Under-Secretary for Finance. 

J APAN.—Mr. Mori and Mr. Aoki. 

GeRMANY.—Dr. Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank since 1924; and Dr. Mel- 
chior, a partner in the banking house of 
M. M. Warburg, a member of the Finan- 
cial Committee of the League of Na- 
tions. 

Unitep States.—Mr. Owen D. Young 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

All the experts, except the German 
ones, were appointed by the Reparation 
Commission. Dr. Schacht and Dr. Mel- 
chior were appointed by the German Gov- 
ernment. 

The sessions of the Committee are held 
behind closed doors. Mr. Young is Chair- 
man, and Dr. Schacht and M. Moreau are 
Vice-Chairmen. 


Success of the Dawes Plan 


In his general introduction, as well as 
in the detailed chapters of his report, Mr. 
Gilbert draws attention in moderate terms 
to the complete success of the Dawes Plan 
hitherto, and the notable economic prog- 
ress made by Germany during the so- 
called “transition period,” which ended 
with the fourth annuity year on August 
31 last, when the payment of the standard 
annuity of 2,500,000,000 marks began. 
With the exception of the increase of 
750,000,000 marks in the German Bud- 
get contribution, all the payments that go 
to make up the reparation annuity were, 
he points out, at their standard levels in 
the fourth annuity year, and included for 
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the first time the prescribed sums for 
amortization of the railway bonds and in- 
dustrial debentures. 

The Dawes Plan, the Agent-General de- 
clares, has continued to operate success- 
fully in the field of reparation payments 
and transfers. As in previous years Ger- 
many has made all the payments required 
and has made them loyally and punc- 
tually. The transfer committee, on its 
part, has made transfers regularly and 
currently, without disturbance to the Ger- 
man exchange, to an aggregate amount 
substantially equivalent to the year’s re- 
ceipts, and there has been a continuance 
of the tendency towards the transfer of 
an increasing proportion in foreign cur- 
rencies. The total amount available for 
transfer was 1,928,786,140 marks, of 
which only 1,746,000,000 marks was ac- 
tually received from Germany within the 
year. The total transfers amounted to 
1,739,297,195 marks, of which 943,236,140 
marks, or 54.23 per cent, was transferred 
in foreign currencies, compared with 
49.45 per cent in the third annuity year, 
35.35 in the second, and 30.37 in the first. 
Transfers in cash amounted to about 405,- 
000,000 marks in the fourth year, com- 
pared with 200,000,000 marks in the 
third. 


100 Per Cent Margin in Assigned Revenues 


The specific securities provided by the 
Dawes Plan have continued to develop in 
a satisfactory way. The assigned reye- 
nues are yielding during the present finan- 
cial year, as in the previous one, a total 
return which provides a margin of con- 
siderably more than 100 per cent over 
the standard Budget contribution of 1,- 
250 million gold marks, and the trans- 
port tax is producing each year the stand- 


ard contribution of 290 million gold 
marks with an increasing margin of 
safety. The funds necessary to cover the 


annual service of the industrial charge at 
the full amount are also being realized 
regularly through the bank for industrial 
debentures; and during the fourth an- 
nuity year, though the industrial charge 
itself stood for the first time at the stand- 
ard level, it proved possible for the Gov- 
ernment, owing presumably to an increase 
in the working assets of industry, to make 
a material reduction in the rate of assess- 
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ment levied-to produce the charge. 
The report says: 


The German Railway Company is in a 
strong financial position, owing partly to the 
recent increase in its operations and also to 
the beginnings of improved financial control, 
and the development of its business as a 
whole amply confirms the views expressed 
in the previous report as to the capacity of 
the Railway Company to carry the full an- 
nual charge for the service of its reparation 
bonds, provided that it follows a prudent 
financial policy and that the rights of super- 
vision and contro! reserved to the German 
Government are not exercised in such a way 
as to impair the company’s ability to earn a 
fair and reasonable return on its capital. 


The subject of foreign borrowing by 
public bodies is much less prominent than 
in previous reports, the dangerous ten- 
dencies having been checked partly by 
measures of control inspired by criticism 
and partly by the recent unresponsiveness 
of the American Money Market. On this 
occasion Mr. Gilbert directs most of his 
criticism at what he regards as the prin- 
cipal remaining faults, the unsatisfactory 
financial settlement between the Reich 
and the States and Municipalities. But 
despite avoidable waste, and the continued 
tendency of expenditure to increase, the 
budgetary situation, in the Agent-Gen- 
eral’s view, is fundamentally sound. 


Increasing Revenues and Overexpansion 


The revenues of the Reich continue to 
show a favorable development, and the 
most encouraging feature is the great pro- 
ductivity of the revenues, notwithstand- 
ing the important reductions in taxation 
that have already been made. The in- 
crease in revenues in the last three years 
has been more than double the increase 
in reparation payments during the same 
period, the revenue increase having 
amounted to 2,006,000,000 marks, and 
the reparation increase to 956,000,000 
marks, 


The great productivity of the revenues, 
even after far-reaching tax reductions, has 
established beyond doubt the essential basis 
for the sound development of the Budget of 
the Reich, and it remains clear, as stated in 
the previous report, that no question can 
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fairly arise, in the light of the practical expe- 
rience thus far, as to the ability of the Bud- 
get of the Reich to provide the full amount 
of its standard contribution under the Plan. 


The Dawes Plan, the report continues, 
has realized the other main object for 
which the experts were originally ap- 
pointed, the stabilization of the German 
currency. The gold reserves of the 
Reichsbank now stand at the highest point 
ever reached, and for the greater part of 
the past year the mark has been one of 
the strongest currencies in the world from 
the standpoint of foreign exchanges. 
Referring to the import of gold from 
London, the Agent-General says: 


These transactions were in all respects 
ordinary banking operations carried out 
without stimulation by the Reichsbank ex- 
cept as its rate furnished an underlying 
cause. 


Broadly speaking, it appears, says the 
report, that the tendencies towards over- 
expansion which had developed during 
192% have now been checked and that in 
many departments of German economic 
life normal forces have again reasserted 
themselves. The fluctuations which were 
characteristic of the period up to the 
spring of 1928 in the field of business 
activity, in foreign trade, in commodity 
prices, and in economic conditions gen- 
erally, have much diminished in extent 
and frequency during the past six months, 
and German production and trade, as well 
as credit conditions, have taken on an 
aspect of greater steadiness than at any 
time since the War. All this reflects the 
broader basis upon which German busi- 
ness as a whole is now being conducted. 


Question of Final Settlement 


At the end of his introductory sum- 
mary, Mr. Gilbert says: 


Great as the progress of Germany has 
been during the last four years, it is not to 
be supposed that she has yet made up for 
the values destroyed in the War or for the 
values which would have been produced had 
there been no War. But it should always 


be remembered that the present dislocations 
and difficulties are not confined to Germany. 
Since 1924, when stabilization was 
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achieved and the execution of the Dawes 
Plan began, Germany’s reconstruction has 
at least kept pace with the reconstruction 
of Europe as a whole, and it has played an 
essential part in the general process of Euro- 
pean reconstruction. 


In the brief section entitled “Conclu- 
sions,” the Agent-General recalls that it 
was not within the competence of the first 
committee of experts to consider the de- 
finitive fixation of Germany’s reparation 
liabilities, and it would indeed have been 
impossible in the state of confusion which 
then existed. The present report, with 
those which preceded it, presents the rec- 
ord of what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the four years in which the Dawes 
Plan has been in operation. 

He concludes as follows: 


But the fact that there was still no final 
determination of Germany’s_ reparation 
liabilities has left an element of uncertainty 
in the Plan itself and in the affairs of all 
the countries concerned in reparations; and 
it is becoming increasingly clear that a final 
settlement of the problem to be achieved by 
mutual agreement would be in the best in 
terests of the creditor Powers and of Ger- 
many alike. 


ITALY AND THE VATICAN 


N FEBRUARY 10, the quarrel of 

almost sixty years’ standing between 
the Vatican and the Italian Government 
came to an end, when an agreement was 
signed by Cardinal Pietro Gasparri, act- 
ing for Pope Pius XI, and Premier Mus- 
solini, acting in the name of King Victor 
Emmanuel. Under this agreement, the 
Pope regains temporal powers in the terri- 
tory of the Papal palaces and ceases to be 
a voluntary prisoner. 


History of the Dispute 


The dispute between the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Vatican began in 1870, 
when, on September 20 of that year, Gen- 
eral Cadorna captured Rome after a 
nominal resistance by the Papal troops. 
Pope Pius IX., who had originally been 
one of the heroes of the Italian Unity 
movement, withdrew to the Vatican, and 
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since then no Sovereign Pontiff has left 
the Palace precincts except to descend into 
St. Peter’s. 

In 1871 the Italian Parliament passed 
the Law of Guarantees, which gave the 
Pope the use (not the sovereignty) of the 
Apostolic Palaces of the Vatican, Lateran, 
and Castel Gandolfo. The Pope refused 
to take any cognizance of this internal 
law of the Italian State, and never claimed 
the allowance provided for him in the 
law. Every year, on September 20, the 
Papal organ L’Osservatore Romano re- 
peated the original protest against the 
“outrage committed against the Holy 
See” and the “impossible and undignified 
conditions” in which the Holy See con- 
sequently found itself. 

The first attempt to reach an agree- 
ment was made by Francesco Crispi. 
Shortly after the war Signor Nitti opened 
unofficial negotiations with Cardinal Gas- 
parri. Since the assumption of power by 
Signor Mussolini the question has been 
constantly before the public eye. But 
negotiations have been crossed by a num- 
ber of sharp disputes between the Vatican 
and the Fascist party, culminating in 
March, 1926, when the secretary of the 
Fascist party called the policy of Cardinal 
Gasparri “vulgar demagogy.” 


Terms of the Agreement 


Under the terms of the new agreement, 
there will be only a very small ratifica- 
tion of the present boundaries of the 
Apostolic palaces. The Pope has refused 
any enlargement of his territory to in- 
clude the Villa Doria. The new Papal 
State will include a plot of ground on the 
southeastern side of the Vatican as far 
as the colonnade of St. Peter. St. Peter’s 
Square and both colonnades will be given 
to the Holy See, but the Italian govern- 
ment will be entrusted with their upkeep. 
The Vatican has the right to ask that St. 
Peter’s Square be closed to the public 
whenever it so desires. 

The official name of the new Papal 
territory will be the “Vatican City” or 
“The Vatican State.” The Pope will 
have the right to erect his own railway 
station, telegraph, telephone, postal, and 
wireless stations. He will be entitled to 


have an aviation field and will enjoy the 
right to coin money, issue banknotes, print 
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postage stamps, and exercise other offi- 
cial prerogatives. 

In addition to the Vatican, St. John 
Lateran, the Cancelleria Palace and the 
Villa Castelgandolfo, which already en- 
joy extraterritoriality, the Italian Gov- 
ernment will grant special privileges and 
immunities to the Basilica of St. Paul, 
various Papal buildings and churches in 
Rome, the Basilica Loreto near Ancona, 
that of St. Anthony at Padua and to the 
Basilica of St. Francis at Assisi. 

The treaty provides that all crimes com- 
mitted on Vatican territory will be judged 
by the Italian courts according to Italian 
laws. 

In consideration of the Pope’s renun- 
ciation of any important enlargement in 
his territory, the Italian Government au- 
thorized an increase in the amount of the 
indemnity paid to the Holy See to 2,- 
000,000,000 lire (about $105,000,000). 
Half of this amount will be paid imme- 
diately in cash or bonds of the Italian 
Government. The other half will be paid 
in yearly instalments plus interest. 


Acceptance by Italy of Canon Law 


The agreement is accompanied by a 
concordat, under which Italy has accepted 
the application to the Kingdom of canon 
law. This is considered one of the most 
important features of the agreement. 

Acceptance of the law by Italy is in 
direct opposition to the principle pro- 
claimed by the famous Italian statesman, 
Count di Cavour, who summarized it in 
the motto “a free church in a free State.” 
This led to what was called the liberal 
democratic policy, which altogether sepa- 
rated religion from the State. Indeed, 
the State opposed religion, which in Italy 
means the Catholic religion. 

Premier Mussolini from the very begin- 
ning of his power reversed this state of 
things by adopting the diametrically 
opposite pro-religious policy, which now 
receives most solemn sanction in the con- 
cordat. By this’ agreement civil laws will 
be modified to conform with canon law. 
Aside from purely religious matters, the 
new law of the State will be applicable 
to all citizens irrespective of religion. 

Only civil marriages were legal under 
Italian laws, but now a religious marriage 
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is also legal. Parish priests will com- 
municate every marriage performed to the 
civil authorities for incorporation into the 
registers. Non-Catholics, naturally, can 
still have a civil marriage. 

Bishops appointed by the Holy See have 
needed heretofore an exequator from the 
Italian Government before they were al- 
lowed to exercise their ministry. Now the 
Holy See will simply ascertain that the 
Italian Government has no political ob- 
jection to the candidates whom it wishes 
to appoint. In exchange, the newly ap- 
pointed bishops will take an oath of alle- 
giance on the holy gospels to the Italian 
ruler, government and laws, pledging 
themselves and their clergy not to par- 
ticipate in any attempt against the safety 
or prosperity of the State. 

The new Italy had completely suppres- 
sed all religious teaching in the schools. 
Hereafter such teaching will be compul- 
sory and the appointment of teachers of 
religion will be approved by the bishops 
as well as by professors of Catholic 
theology. 

After 1870 several religious congrega- 
tions were suppressed and were forbidden 
to own property. Now all religious 
orders can establish themselves, and, to- 
gether with diocesan chapters, congrega- 
tions, seminaries and parishes, will be al- 
lowed to possess, cede, inherit and ad- 
minister their own properties with the 
same privileges as incorporated com- 
panies. 


New Juridical Status of Clergy 


In the past ecclesiastics were treated 
like laymen when accused of any crime. 
Now the civil authorities must report any 
misdemeanors committed by an ecclesi- 
astic and submit the charges to his Bishop. 
In case of arrest an ecclesiastic would be 
detained in a separate jail from that used 
for other criminals. If convicted, the 
ecclesiastic would not serve his sentence 
in an ordinary prison, but in a monastery 
or convent designated by his Bishop, un- 
less the ecclesiastical dignity had already 
been removed from him, in which case 
he would be considered and treated as a 
layman. 

Heretofore ecclesiastical authorities 
have had no means to enforce their de- 
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cisions against recalcitrant clergy. In ac- 
cordance with the canon law the civil au- 
thorities must now support the ecclesias- 
tical decisions, especially in cases where 
a priest is deprived of benefice or forbid- 
den to wear the ecclesiastical robe. 

Ordained priests and monks, having 
pronounced their vows, and seminary 
students are exempt from military service 
except in case of war, when the priests 
will be employed as army chaplains and 
other ecclesiastics in the Red Cross service. 

Other measures of canon law include 
severe rules against heresy, simony, blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and adultery. 


SOVIET PEACE PACT 
PROPOSAL 

T THE end of December, M. Litvinoff, 
the Acting Soviet Commisar for 
Foreign Affairs, handed the Polish Minis- 
ter in Moscow a note, in which a proposal 
was made that the governments of the 
Soviet Union and of Poland proceed im- 
mediately to the signing of a protocol, 
affirming that the obligations of the Kel- 
logg Pact are already binding on the two 
governments, without waiting for the 
Pact to be ratified by the original signa- 
tory Powers and without regard to the 
stipulation of the Pact itself that it shall 
not come into force until ratification has 
been exchanged by the signatories. An 
identical proposal was made to Lithuania. 


Soviet Note to Poland 


The Soviet note to Poland begins by 
retracing the steps which led from the 
abortive Moscow disarmament conference 
of 1922 to the equally abortive Polish- 
Soviet negotiations for a pact of non- 
aggression. While considering that uni- 
versal disarmament is the most effective 
guarantee of peace, the Soviet Govern- 
ment regards the pacts of non-aggression 
as serious factors which may contribute to 
averting armed conflict between States. 
The Soviet Government regrets that the 
negotiations with Poland have yielded no 
basis for such a pact, in spite of its own 
great endeavors, and makes profession 
once more of its unchangeable readiness 
to sign a pact of non-aggression. 

Meanwhile, both Poland and the Soviet 
Union have adhered to the Kellogg Pact 
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for the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Having received 
an invitation to adhere, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, in a note addressed to the 
French Government, drew attention to the 
absence in the pact of an obligation to 
disarm, to the inadequate and indefinite 
character of the formula for abolishing 
war, and to the existence of other factors 
weakening its importance. The Soviet 
Government is still of the opinion that 
the Kellogg Pact does not give those 
guarantees for the preservation of peace 
which would have resulted from pacts of 
the type proposed by itself against aggres- 
sion and participation in hostile com- 
binations. Nevertheless, when the Soviet 
Government had ascertained that the Kel- 
logg Pact imposed a certain obligation of 
a pacific character on the signatory States, 
it immediately signified its adherence. 
Being most earnest in its own initiative 
in all that concerns the maintenance of 
peace, it desired that the Kellogg Pact 
might and should enter into force as 
quickly as possible, especially in its rela- 
tions with its nearest neighbors. 

The coming into effect of the pact is 
dependent upon ratification by the origi- 
nal signatories. Four months have passed 
since the treaty was signed, but not one 
of those States has ratified it. This fact 
raises doubt whether it may not remain 
a document formally binding no one for 
a long period to come. Obviously the 
treaty can only come into effect earlier 
between one State and another if they 
find a special act of execution. 


Invitation to Sign a Protocol 


The Soviet note then invites the Polish 
Government to sign the annexed protocol 
(see text below), which would bring the 
Kellogg Pact immediately into force. By 
signing such a protocol (the note con- 
tinues) the Polish Government would 
contract a definite moral obligation to 
procure ratification of both the Kellogg 
Pact and Protocol with the utmost pos- 
sible speed. As for the Soviet Union, 
its adherence to the Kellogg Pact has al- 
ready been ratified by the presidium of 
the central executive committee. 

In drawing the Polish Government’s 
attention to Article 4 of the Draft Proto- 
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col, making it possible for any States 
which have adhered, or may adhere, to 
the Kellogg Pact to adhere also to the 
protocol, the Soviet Government expresses 
its conviction that the realization of its 
plan will contribute in a very large meas- 
ure to strengthening the foundations of 
peace in East Europe. The present pro- 
posal does not annul the Soviet’s earlier 
proposal for a non-aggression pact. 

As the Polish Government has signed 
the Kellogg Pact, to which the Soviet 
Government has adhered, it can have no 
objection to its coming into force without 
delay. A similar proposal has been made 
to the Government of Lithuania as the 
only one of the Baltic States which has 
already adhered to the Kellogg Pact. 
The only reason for not inviting Finland, 
Esthonia, and Latvia is that they have 
not yet formally adhered to the pact. The 
Soviet Government reserves the right to 
invite them when they shall have ad- 
hered. 

Text of the Draft Protocol 


Following is the text of the draft pro- 
tocol : 


Article 1.—The treaty for the abolition of 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
signed in Paris on August 27, 1928, a copy 
of which is attached to the present protocol 
as an integral part thereof, shall take effect 
between the Soviet Union and Poland after 
ratification of the Treaty of Paris by the 
legislative bodies of the Soviet Union and 
Poland. 

Article 2.—The present protocol shall re- 
quire ratification by the legislative bodies 
of the Soviet Union and Poland in accord- 
ance with Constitutional provisions. The 
present protocol shall take effect in the mu- 
tual relations between the Soviet Union and 
Poland from the date of the exchange of 
ratifications, which exchange shall be made 
at . . . in the week following ratifica- 
tion by both parties. 

Article 3—The manner of coming into 
effect of the Treaty of Paris by virtue of the 
present protocol between contracting parties 
shall be the following :— 

As soon as, in accordance with Article 2 
of the present protocol, the protocol shall 
have taken effect, and the legislative bodies 
of the Soviet Union and Poland shall have 
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ratified the Treaty of Paris, each of the con- 
tracting parties, immediately after such 
ratification, shall bring it to the notice of 
the other party through diplomatic chan- 
nels. The time of receipt of the second be- 
fore-mentioned notifications shall be regarded 
as the time of the coming into effect of the 
Treaty of Paris in the mutual relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Poland. 

Article 4.—It is open to the Governments 
of all nations to adhere to the present pro- 
tocol. Every instrument evidencing adher- 
ence shall be addressed to the Gov- 
ernment, which shall inform all the other 
signatories of its adherence. From the time 
of receipt of each instrument evidencing ad- 
herence, the present protocol shall take effect 
in the mutual relations between the adher- 
ing States and all the other signatories. 

Article 5.—The manner of coming into 
force of the Treaty of Paris between a 
State which has adhered and all the other 
signatories of the present protocol shall be 
the following :— 

As soon as, in accordance with Article 4 

of the present protocol, a State shall have 
adhered to it, and the legislative body of 
that State shall have ratified the Treaty of 
Paris, the Government of that State shall 
immediately notify through diplomatic chan- 
nels the Government, which shall 
notify all the other signatories to the pres- 
ent protocol. The time of coming into effect 
of the Treaty of Paris between a State which 
has adhered to the present protocol and all 
the other signatories of the protocol shall 
be the time of receipt of the notification by 
the . Government. 
Article 6.—The coming into effect of the 
Treaty of Paris, as foreseen by the present 
protocol, shall be independent of the com- 
ing into effect of the Treaty of Paris, as 
foreseen by Article 3 of that treaty. 


Question of Polish-Rumanian Alliance 

While on the whole the Soviet note was 
not unfavorably received in Poland, seri- 
ous misgivings were caused at first by the 
failure on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to make any reference to Rumania, 
with whom Poland has a defensive 


alliance, directed specifically against a 
possible attack on the part of Russia. 
Poland officially informed the Rumanian 
Foreign Office of the Soviet proposal. In 
a later note, the Soviet Government re- 
paired this oversight. 
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Information from authoritative circles 
in Bucharest indicates that the present 
Rumanian Government has no objection 
to the arrangement proposed by Moscow, 
provided sufficient safeguards are em- 
bodied in it to protect the efficacy of the 
Polish-Rumanian alliance. Lately the 
relations between Rumania and Soviet 
Russia have shown a slight turn for im- 
provement. M. Litvinoff, in his Decem- 
ber speech on foreign affairs, said that 
although Soviet-Rumanian relations con- 
tinue to be unsatisfactory on account of 
the Bessarabian question, he expects the 
new Rumanian Government to seek the 
way to an understanding, while Dr. 
Maniu, the Rumanian Prime Minister, 
publicly declared a few days later his 
readiness to conclude a non-aggression 
treaty with the Soviet Government, pro- 
vided that it did not infringe the status 
quo. 


Proposal to the Baltic States 


A certain amount of suspicion of the 
sincerity of the Soviet proposal was pro- 
vided by the manner in which negotia- 
tions similar to those with Poland were 
handled with the Baltic States. Direct 
invitation to sign a protocol was extended 
only to Lithuania, but the Lithuanian 
Government, after accepting the proposal, 
sent notes to Latvia and Esthonia, in- 
viting them to follow the example thus 
set. This roundabout method produced 
a poor impression in these two countries, 
where the opinion prevails that this 
method was chosen in order to create the 
appearance of three Baltic States grouped 
against Poland. 

The semi-official Lithuanian press gave 
the Moscow proposal a warm support, 
arguing that it serves the useful purpose 
of undermining the credit of Poland 
abroad, and that Litvinoff’s note will “un- 
mask the real face of Poland.” The 
Soviet Press warmly commends Lithua- 
nia’s decision to invite Latvia and Estho- 
nia to adhere to the proposed protocol. 
The official Izvestia declares that this de- 
cision forces Poland to show whether she 
harbors aggressive intentions. 


Acceptance by Poland 
After an exchange of notes, Poland ac- 
cepted the Soviet proposal, at first in 
principle, and later, after the ratification 
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of the Pact by the U. S. Senate, without 
any qualifications. Similar negotiations 
have been inaugurated with Rumania and 
with the Baltic States. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR 


T ITS last annual convention, the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
voted a great deal of attention to the 
problem of its international relations. 
The principal emphasis in the declaration 
on the subject issued by the convention 
was on relations with Latin America, 
although the sections of the declaration 
which deal with the European trade 
unions is also of considerable interest. 


Relations with Latin America 


With regard to the countries of Latin 
America, the Federation’s declaration runs 
as follows: 


The wage-earners of Central and South 
America have been and are now struggling 
under social and economic conditions born 
of centuries of oppression and repression with 
no rights, liberties, or freedom of action ob- 
tained or granted them. Their opportunities 
to obtain an education and gain knowledge 
were limited. Organization in trade unions 
was and is limited and in many cases denied. 
Under these conditions wages were and are 
miserably small and hours correspondingly 
long and burdensome. 

The American Federation of Labor found 
under these circumstances a fertile field to lend 
its assistance and helpfulness in organizing 
these workers into trade unions. Helpful 
efforts were first directed to organize local 
unions and national and international unions 
in the various countries in Pan-America. Ten 
years ago the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor was formed. Rapid improvement has 
since that time taken place in the lives of 
the wage-earners. Greater justice, freedom, 
and equality are taking the place of indus- 
trial and productive serfdom, all of which 
has resulted in the extension to and covering 
all lines of production, trade and commerce, 
finance and the social, material, and political 
welfare of the people in general. 
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We recognize that these people have their 
own problems based upon environment, cli- 
mate, and past traditions with which they 
are in a position to judge for themselves 
what should be done and how best to do 
it. . . . Our efforts to reach understand- 
ing with the Labor movements of Latin- 
American nations have been of untold value 
to them and to us. 

Particularly have we found opportunity to 
give our friendship and encouragement to 
our brothers just over the Mexican border. 
We gave them our hand of fellowship, our 
counsel, and our moral support when they 
were struggling to overthrow political dic- 
tatorship. 

We venture the assertion that any people, 
regardless of where located, who without pro- 
test permit the government in which Labor 
is poorly represented to regulate wages, 
hours, and working conditions, are face to 
face with unsound economic practice and 
procedure. 

Under the caption, “Mexico and Immigra- 
tion,” the report of the Executive Council 
states that, due to changes in the administra- 
tion of the Mexican government, it is im- 
possible to carry out the purposes of the 
voluntary agreement as entered into by the 
representatives of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor and the American Federation of Labor 
to regulate migration of persons between the 
two countries and that for this reason, every 
effort having been made to carry out the 
agreement in good faith, it is now recom- 
mended that the American Federation of 
Labor endorse an amendment to the immi- 
gration law to make quota provisions apply 
to Mexico, Central and South America. It 
is clear that the Mexican Federation of 
Labor, though acting in the utmost good 
faith, has been and is unable to proceed in 
accord with the voluntary agreement. This 
is due to circumstances beyond the control 
of the Mexican Federation of Labor and for 
which it is in no way responsible. 


Relations With European Trade Unions 

With regard to European trade unions, 
the convention declared : 

It is regrettable that no definite under- 
standing has been reached on the funda- 
mental principles which caused the American 
Federation of Labor to withhold active affili- 
ation in the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The question of autonomy 
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is now, as formerly, the stumbling block to 
active affiliation. We demand strict auton- 
omy as the condition of affiliation. 

Europe has its problems which, in a num- 
ber of instances, differ materially from ours. 
The immigration and emigration question, 
the tariff issue, the use of and free access 
to certain raw materials, the kind of poli- 
tics and the action thereon, are some of the 
issues and questions that cause differences 
among peoples and nations. Under such con- 
ditions, we cannot agree to be bound by a 
majority vote on the vital questions that are 
inseparably associated with and are a part 
of our own destiny. 


It may be of interest to recall that ever 
since the organization of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amster- 
dam in 1919, repeated efforts have been 
made to induce the American Federation 
of Labor to affiliate itself with the Amster- 
dam body. The latest effort in this direc- 
tion was made just before the A. F. of L. 
convention, and the above declaration rep- 
resents the latest refusal. Similarily, the 
American Federation has consistently re- 
fused affiliation with the International La- 
bor Office at Geneva. 


GERMAN SOCIALISTS ON 
ARMED FORCES 


HE German Socialist Party, which is 

the largest party in the Reichstag and 
in the present government, published, on 
December 28, a draft program on defence 
policy, to be submitted for discussion to 
the party congress in March. The pro- 
gram was drawn up by a special commit- 
tee, appointed by the Party Executive, as 
the first step toward the formulation of a 
definite party policy on the question of 
armed forces, in order to avoid in the fu- 
ture the recurrence of such dissentions as 
were recently caused by the armored cruiser 
incident. While the draft program just 
published is entirely pacifist in its pro- 
testations, it nevertheless indicates an en- 
tire willingness on the part of the German 
Socialists to support at the present time a 
policy of adequate armed forces, while it 
shows at the same time their determina- 
tion to keep firm control over the Ministry 
of Defence in the interests of the mainte- 
nance of the Republican order in Ger- 


many. 
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Opposition to War and Need of Defence Force 


The Committee’s recommendations start 
with the repudiation by the German Social 
Democratic Party of war as an instrument 
of policy, and a demand for the peaceful 
settlement of all international conflicts by 
compulsory Courts of Arbitration. 

The party “is determined, in accordance 
with the decisions of the Brussels Con- 
gress of the Socialist International of 
August, 1928, to exercise the strongest 
pressure, even with revolutionary means, 
against any Government which refuses to 
acknowledge an arbitration award and has 
recourse to war.” The party strives for 
complete disarmament by international 
agreement; lasting peace can be attained 
among nations only on an equal footing. 
The historic mission of taking the lead in 
the struggle for international disarma- 
ment has fallen to the German Republic, 
but the Republic can fulfil this mission 
only if it does not go outside the arma- 
ment restrictions imposed upon it and 
does not, by attempting to evade or violate 
those restrictions, give other Powers a 
pretext for rejecting disarmament agree- 
ments, or increasing their armaments. The 
German Socialist Party does not recognize 
any obligation on the part of the Republic 
to exhaust every possibility of armament 
allowed her by the Peace Treaty without 
consideration of its political or military 
expediency. 

The Committee regards this expediency 
primarily in terms of defense. Its draft 
program says: 


The most effective protection of the Ger- 
man Republic lies in a German foreign policy 
aiming at international understanding and 
the maintenance of peace. But the violent 
policy of Imperialist and Fascist States still 
contains the menace of counter-revolutionary 
interventions and fresh wars. Germany may 
be used as a field of operations and dragged 
against her will into sanguinary entangle- 
ments. So long as these dangers exist and 
cannot be removed, at any rate in the most 
important countries, by Socialist Govern- 
ments, the German Republic is compelled to 
maintain armed forces for the defence of 
the self-determination of its people. 


Ten Demands for Control of Military Forces 


Convinced that the defensive forces can 
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fulfil their purpose only if they are closely 
identified with the people and not run on 
the old militarist principle of the domina- 
tion of the State by the military, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the Socialist Party 
put forward the following 10 demands: 
Control by the Reichstag of all contracts 
concluded by the Army Administration ; 
no subventions to private firms designed 
either directly or indirectly to further il- 
legal armament; no more punishment for 
the publication of information about ille- 
gal armament; legislation to assure impar- 
tial recruiting; abolition of the “training 
privileges” of the Corps of Officers, and 
establishment of a minimum quota of 
ranker officers; the civil rights of soldiers 
to be guaranteed ; protection of the inter- 
ests of soldiers by their own elected repre- 
sentatives; revision of military law on 
democratic lines; employment of Republi- 
can teachers and books in military educa- 
tion; and prohibition of the employment 
of military forces in conflicts between cap- 
ital and labor. 

The draft concludes with an appeal 
against chemical and bacteriological war- 
fare and a declaration to the effect that the 
Socialist aims can be attained only by the 
enlightenment of the workers and by an 
intensification of the political and eco- 
nomic struggle of the proletariat against 
the dominant classes. “Socialism is the 
power which will bring lasting peace to 
the world.” 


Reactions to the Socialist Program 


The publication of the Socialist pro- 
gram has caused important reactions in 
Germany. The Democrats have appointed 
a similar committee and consider that the 
Socialist declaration ought to clear up 
many misunderstandings and to improve 
the relations between the labor elements 
and the Reichswehr. On the other hand, 
the Nationalists, while noting with some 
satisfaction the passage about the need for 
the maintenance of armed forces, have 
criticised the program as an impossible 
compromise between international paci- 
fism and national interests. They are in- 
dignant and, perhaps, somewhat uneasy, 
at the ten demands, which, if obtained, 
would sweep away all that the parties of 
the Right have striven so hard to retain 
in the Reichswehr during the past ten 
years. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 
IN INDIA 


HE question of a constitutional reor- 

ganization is in the very forefront of 
discusson in India at the present time, 
and it claimed the center of attention at 
the annual congresses of the most active 
political groups in India, held at the end 
of December. There were three such con- 
gresses: Gandhi’s Indian National Con- 
gress at Calcutta; the All-India Moslem 
Conference at Delhi; and the All-India 
Liberal Federation Conference at Allaha- 
bad. At all three of these meetings 
important constitutional changes were 
demanded, and these demands acquire spe- 
cial significance in view of the fact that 
the Simon Commission, sent to India by 
the British Government for the precise 
purpose of studying the question of con- 
stitutional organization, is now pursuing 
its labors on the spot. 


Gandhi’s Ultimatum on Dominion Status 


The Indian National Congress, which 
was attended by over 20,000 delegates, was 
dominated by the Gandhi group. There 
was a sharp difference of opinion at the 
Congress on the character of the resolu- 
tion to be finally adopted, although in the 
end Gandhi’s draft was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. In this resolution 
the Congress declared itself in favor of 
Dominion status for India, provided it is 
introduced within 12 months. An attempt 
was made by Subhas Bose, the commander- 
in-chief of the so-called “volunteers,” who 
appeared at the Congress in an elaborate 
military uniform and staged a review of 
his troops as a feature of the meeting, to 
amend the resolution in such a way as to 
make it declare that complete independ- 
ence is the goal of India and “that there 
can be no true freedom without the sever- 
ance of the British connection”; but his 
proposal was defeated. 

The President of the Congress, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, in his report denounced 
purdah and other disabilities of women as 
a curse to be wiped out without delay. He 
declared religion as it is practiced in In- 
dia today as the greatest separatist force 
and demanded a complete divorce of re- 
ligion from politics. After describing the 
Simon Commission as “a colossal fraud,” 
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he said that “nothing has so completely 
brought out the cold callousness of officials 
on the one hand and the helplessness of 
the people on the other as the progress of 
the Commission from town to town.” He 
outlined the political position of the guid- 
ing group in the following terms: 


I am for complete independence, but I am 
not against full Dominion status, provided I 
get it before it loses all attraction. I am for 
the severance of the British connection as 
it subsists today, but I am not against it as 
it exists with the Dominions. 


At the end of the discussion leading up 
to the acceptance of the resolution, Gandhi 
declared his conviction that if the program 
outlined at the Congress is followed hon- 
estly and intelligently, “Swaraj will come 
within one year.” 


Political Demands of the Moslems 


The All-India Moslem Conference, in 
its resolution, brushed aside the question 
of basic constitutional reorganization and 
concentrated its attention on the problem 
of the security of the Indian Moslem cul- 
ture. Its resolution was really in the na- 
ture of a manifesto, which declared in 
favor of a federal system for India, with 
complete autonomy and residuary powers 
vested in the Constituent States, and made 
the following demands: 


Separate electorates for and reservation 
of seats in legislative and local bodies; 

Enjoyment of the Moslem majority posi- 
tion in this respect in the provinces in which 
Moslems are in a majority, and representa- 
tion in excess of their proportion of the pop- 
ulation where they are in a minority; 
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Thirty-three representatives in the Central 
Legislature, and a due share in the Central 
and Provincial Cabinets ; 

Safeguards against communal legislation; 

The separation of Sind as a Province dis- 
trict from Bombay, and the granting of the 
Reforms to the Northwest Frontier Province 
and to Baluchistan, with special protection 
of the Hindu minorities therein ; 

An adequate share of appointments in the 
public services and safeguards against an un- 
favorable amendment of the Constitution. 


The resolution concluded with the dec- 
laration that no Constitution, by whom- 
soever proposed or devised, will be accepta- 
ble to Indian Moslems, unless it conforms 
to the principles embodied in the resolu- 
tion. 


Program of the Liberal Conference 


The All-India Liberal Federation Con- 
ference passed a series of resolutions to 
the effect that Dominion status should be 
accorded to India immediately and that 
any delay would be fraught with danger 
to the mutual relations of Great Britain 
and India. They gave support to the 
Nehru report and to the resolutions of the 
All-Parties Conference at Lucknow, in 
particular with reference to the establish- 
ment of complete provincial autonomy 
without Secor! Chambers, and a full re- 
sponsible Government in the Government 
of India with full residuary powers. They 
further urged a continuation of the boy- 
cott of the Simon Commission and con- 
demned the “police assaults committed by 
order” which it was asserted marked the 
reception of the Simon Commission at cer- 
tain places. 


GRAF ZEPPELIN 
By ALETHEA TODD ALDERSON 


It came, a stately ship of silver gray 

Across the leagues of air and cloud and 
night ; 

Serene it sailed in majesty away 

Along the unseen tracks of crystal light. 

The time of trial, of patient toil ends, 

The dream comes true, the hope made fact 
at last; 

Half-way across the world two nations, 
friends, 

Forget in peace the war-torn, tragic past. 


Is it too great a good to pray for, now, 

That nevermore will upper fields of air 

Be made a battleground? Too much to 
vow 

For peace and not for war will we pre- 
pare ? 

Across two thousand years, “Good will to- 
ward men” 


Re-echoes in our hearts, “Auf wieder- 
5) 
sehen !” 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND PEACE 


Activities of the International Labor Office in 1928 
By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


T THE Centennial of the American 
Peace Society at Cleveland nearly 
a year ago, the Commission on the Inter- 
national Implications of Industry pointed 
out the two characteristic phenomena of 
economic life today as “mass migration 
and international labor competition, which 
bring in their train other phenomena 
such as restrictive immigration laws, in- 
ternational labor combinations, etc.” 
These phenomena are the result of un- 
equal distribution of natural resources, 
of economic power, financial means, tech- 
nical equipment, and education of the 
working population. The consequence of 
these economic differentials are great 
variations in the social standards of liv- 
ing of the masses of the population in the 
different countries of the world. In a 
world of more or less free communication, 
particularly communication of knowledge, 
the influence of these differences in arous- 
ing irritation and jealousy becomes much 
greater than it was in the past. The 
horrors of an earthquake or flood are 
quickly communicated to the world at 
large. Relief measures are promptly set 
on foot because men’s sympathies are 
stirred by such disasters. There is only 
a difference in degree between arousing 
sympathy for such catastrophies and for 
the more insidious and less obvious 
human distress that arises from economic 
exploitation, bad working conditions, ex- 
cessive hours, injuries and poisonings of 
industry. 

It was these less obvious conditions 
which gave rise to the constitutional 
treaty of the International Labor Or- 
ganization at the close of the World War 
and its statement that “conditions of 
labor exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ships, and privations to large numbers of 
people as to produce unrest so great that 
the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled.” This statement, this philos- 
ophy, the organization for its expression 
and achievement, so to speak, introduced 
a somewhat revolutionary idea into inter- 
national relations. For if justice to in- 
dividuals and welfare of social groups be- 


come the tests of world harmony, humani- 
tarism has been raised to a level equal to 
that of nationalism. In short, social 
group conflicts and their prevention have 
assumed an importance equal to. that of 
political conflicts among the nations.’ 
As a peace-promoting agency, there- 
fore, the International Labor Office is con- 
cerned with underlying conditions which 
breed unrest. It is not concerned with 
boundaries over which men fight. It is 
concerned with why men spill over those 
boundaries in huge waves of migration. 
It is not directly concerned with why men 








1As a piece of international machinery 
the International Labor Organization was 
created by Part XIII of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It is in a sense the independent 
labor bureau of the League of Nations, cre- 
ated for purposes of research and standard- 
ization of working conditions, in so far as 
geography, climate, industrial development in 
the different countries render that possible. 
The permanent International Labor Office has 
its headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland 
and is subject to the control of a Govern- 
ing Body of 24 members (12 government, 
6 employers, 6 workers). The Annual In- 
ternational Labor Conference is a semi-legis- 
lative, policy-making body. It is made up 
of four voting delegates (2 government, 1 
employer, 1 worker), plus a certain number 
of technical advisers from each of the 56 
member states or countries. The Confer- 
ence formulates draft labor treaties, submits 
them for ratification to the different coun- 
tries which, as in ordinary international 
practice, are left free to ratify or to reject 
the proposed standards. As each country 
participates in the formulation of the trea- 
ties, ratification follows within reasonable 
expectancy. Primarily, member states are 
only required to give the drafts considera- 
tion and to report the results of their action 
from year to year once they have ratified. 
The International Labor Office has a staff 
of approximately 375 members from 35 na- 
tions. There are numerous advisory com- 
missions and consultative bodies. Close re- 
lations are maintained between organiza- 
tions of workers and employers, who have 
for the first time in history been given a 
representative character in an official inter- 
national body. Research and publication of 
results engage the attention of the Office. 
Publicity is the instrument of follow-up and 
enforcement. 
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struggle in war and deck themselves with 
expensive armaments. It is concerned 
with why they struggle to obtain a greater 
share of the world’s work; why they 
struggle to raise their standards of liv- 
ing. It is not concerned with the cost of 
armaments, but with that of strikes; it 
is concerned with the arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes ; and with economic wel- 
fare as. expressed in such conditions as 
the eight-hour day, the right of associa- 
tion, weekly rest, equitable treatment of 
lawfully resident aliens in each country, 
equality of opportunity for men and 
women, and the ideal of the worker as a 
man and not as an article of commerce. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch 
some of the work of the International 
Labor Organization during the past year 
in so far as those activities may seem to 
have promoted the firmer existence of 
peace and world harmony in its broadest 
sense. 

The predominant method of interna- 
tional cooperation today is the regular 
conference. That is, of course, the method 
of the International Labor Office within 
its specialized field. That field being 
unique, an almost wholly different set of 
conferees from those coming to League 
meetings assemble at least once a year at 
Geneva. They are less disposed to po- 
litical broil; they are more inclined to see 
the raw humanity of which the world is 
composed. They speak as individuals and 
not so much as representatives of na- 
tionalistic units. The Conference of 1928 
represented 46 nations, equalled only on 
one previous occasion, and included 342 
delegates and advisers. Spokesmen of 
labor numbered 34; government repre- 
sentatives 81, and employers representa- 
tives 35. In addition, Ecuador and Tur- 
key had official observers. The repre- 
sentative from Turkey stated that that 
country regarded “with sympathy the 
labors of the Conference and is keenly 
interested in social questions 
and anxious to be able to follow them 
with all the interest that they deserve,” 
promising observers at future conferences. 
A near-host of friendly American visitors, 
including the Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor, “took in” the Conference. At this 


point, too, it might be mentioned that 
while Argentina, Spain and Brazil at one 
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time or another have failed to participate 
in international cooperation through the 
League, they have continued to do so in 
the field of social relations in the Labor 
Organization. At no point, in fact, has 
the bond of international organization 
been completely broken for any single na- 
tion. Formal isolation has nowhere been 
completely practiced. Indeed, one may 
somewhat paradoxically say that isolation 
without cooperation in the mechanics of 
peace is both impossible and unintelligent. 

There is a personal aspect to the work 
of the International Labor Office in pro- 
moting world cooperation. Lest this may 
seem out of place in such an article as 
this, it should be said that the personal 
side of international organization is no 
small part of its effectiveness. In inter- 
national relations the world has accepted 
no final principles, but is in the course of 
working them out. For that reason the 
personal promoter, with the human touch, 
the voice and eye of sincerity, vitalizes 
the movement to an exceptional degree. 

During the year officials of the Inter- 
national Labor Office have done much 
ambulatory peace work in maintaining 
that actual contact with reality, the loss 
of which is the chief danger of interna- 
tional organizations. As a peace organ- 
ization the International Labor Office has 
been among the most active in promoting 
this type of itinerant international liai- 
son. It would take more than a para- 
graph to list the various missions which 
the Office has sent hither and thither. In 
1928, for example, the Deputy Director 
opened the year with a trip to South 
Africa. He had made one in 1926 and 
early 1927 to Canada and the United 
States. 

Albert Thomas, the Director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, was probably the 
first international official to expand the 
sedantary conference into a system of 
peripatetic consultation. Albert Thomas 
is the Sinbad of international social 
politics. Social justice in Europe has 
become Albert Thomas in action. No 
European capital has escaped his ener- 
gizing spirit. This year he extended his 
invasions to Spain and Italy, creating no 
small amount of excitement, through a 
more or less humorous and inaccurate ac- 
count of his having paid the Fascist salute 
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to the Duce. Three years ago he was in 
South America as an “ambassador of 
goodwill.” But the longest and most 
pretentious trip was the one that the Di- 
rector began at Geneva on October 15, 
1928, and is only just completing on 
February 16, 1929. This took him from 
Geneva to Warsaw and Moscow, across 
Siberia to Peking and other places in 
China, to Tokyo and various points in 
Japan, down the coast to the Dutch East 
Indies, to India and Delhi, across the In- 
dian ocean, the Arabian sea, the Suez 
Canal, across the Mediterranean, over the 
Alps, and back to the secluded valley of 
Geneva to whose hollow all roads lead 
from the world capitals. By this trip 
the Director has rounded out the world 
contacts which he has been able to make 
during the nine years that the Interna- 
tional Labor Office has been in existence. 
He has completed his social navigation of 
the globe. 

It is just such personal contacts that 
are so important to retain the interest of 
peoples far from the circle of interna- 
tional administration, particularly when 
it concerns peoples whose needs, concep- 
tions, and problems are profoundly dif- 
ferent from those of nations surrounding 
the center of administration. More par- 
ticularly in the case of the Orient which 
has greater industrial significance for the 
future than probably any other portion 
of the world. 

It would be difficult to find any condi- 
tion more aptly illustrative of the I. L. 0. 
dictum that social injustice is provocative 
of world disharmony than the question of 
forced labor. Properly speaking, there- 
fore, this has been perhaps the most im- 
portant question with which the Labor 
Office has had to deal during the past 
year. For either directly or indirectly 
the question of forced labor will be a fac- 
tor in the development of certain Ameri- 
can rubber-growing enterprises, as it is 
at the present moment in the industrial 
development of the Dutch East Indies, 
the main source of the world’s rubber 
supply. In these and other colonial areas 
a government policy with respect to forced 
labor has been established under the Man- 
datory system of the League, because the 
development of colonies is undertaken 
either by the governments themselves or 
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by nationals with the active support of 
their government. 

The only function which the Interna- 
tional Labor Office has thus far played 
in the situation has been that of fact- 
finding and investigation. While the 
question was definitely taken up by the 
Governing Body in November, 1927 with 
a view to placing the problem of slave 
labor on the program of the Conference 
this year, forced labor has been the con- 
cern of the Office for many years. Par- 
ticularly since 1921 when its representa- 
tive on the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission and later on the temporary 
Slavery Commission of the League con- 
ducted considerable researches in advance 
of the adoption of the Slavery Conven- 
tion by the Assembly of 1926. In order 
that its studies might be as broad as pos- 
sible, trustworthy and unassailable, the 
Governing Body of the Office created in 
May, 1926 its Committee of Experts on 
Native Labor which now includes among 
its members men of wide colonial expe- 
rience such as the former Governor-Gen- 
eral of Nigeria, the former Governor- 
General of German East Africa, and the 
former Governor-General of the French 
Congo, French West Africa, and Indo- 
China. The Committee includes a pri- 
vate American member, Prof. Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, Columbia University, who 
has the assurance of being a persona 
grata to the American State Department. 

The report of the International Labor 
Office assisted by this Committee of Ex- 
perts becomes the ground work of a series 
of questions which will be circulated to 
the members of the International Labor 
Conference which meets in May. Answers 
to these questions will clearly indicate 
the policies of the different governments 
with respect to the problems of forced 
labor and will make possible the drafting 
of some sort of standards with respect to 
the existence and future development of 
forced labor as an element in colonial ad- 
ministration. Certainly the replies of 
the governments to the questionnaire can- 
not help but definitely put the govern- 
ments on record with respect to forced 
labor. 

The International Labor Office handles 
only a very limited number of genuine 
international administrative problems. 
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Its duties in that line are in the field of 
labor relations in certain territories di- 
rectly under the administrative super- 
vision of the League, namely, in Upper 
Silesia and the Saar, where it has con- 
tinued to act in a mediatory and ad- 
ministrative capacity. 

The placing in employment of Russian 
and Armenian refugees has in a measure 
given vitality and a certain desired prac- 
tical experience to the work of the Office. 
This particular line of work was handed 
over from the Nansen High Commission 
for Refugees of the League. From 1926 
until recently in 1928 the Office liquidated 
a considerable responsibility with respect 
to refugees. It has placed altogether 
50,000 refugees during a time of distinct 
economic difficulties. In 1928 it trans- 
ferred 7,000 Russian, Armenian, Assy- 
rian, Assyro-Chaldean—shades of most 
classical antiquity—and Turkish refu- 
gees. In addition, 7,000 Armenian refu- 
gees in the camps in Aleppo, Alexan- 
dretta, and Beirut were established on 
farms or in industry. At the close of 
1929 further handling of the refugee prob- 
lem will be done jointly with the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the High Com- 
mission of the League. The feeling is 
that it has become such a direct political 
problem as to be inconsistent with the 
best interests of Labor Office administra- 
tion. 

In its more strictly chosen field of 
social legislation “the year 1928 has been 
marked by a notable acceleration of the 
movement for the ratification of interna- 
tional labor conventions,” eighty-five hav- 
ing been registered with the Secretariat 
of the League by the end of the year, as 
against an average annual increase of 33 
in 1927, and 29 in 1926. This brings the 
total of ratifications to 359. These ratifi- 
cations relate to the 27 labor treaties 
which have been iaid down by the eleven 
sessions of the International Labor Con- 
ference. As these are all multilateral 
treaties the number of ratifications repre- 
sents a much larger actual number of 
agreements, or in this instance over 





64,000 treaty contracts (359<358+2— 
64,261). 

There has also been evident during the 
year a much greater effectiveness in the 
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application of these conventions. As a 
result of the procedure adopted in 1927 
the annual reports which the states are 
required to make under their treaty 
obligations have been made more precise. 
The reports received in 1928 were not 
only more numerous but more complete 
in detail. “Improvement,” the Office 
states, “is gradually taking place in the 
system of information which gives to all 
states concerned the certainty that the 
provisions of the conventions ratified are 
applied.” Although ratification and ap- 
plication are two different questions, 
“both are equally essential to the develop- 
ment of international labor legislation.” 

The Conference of 1928 dealt with 
three main questions: that of prevention 
of industrial accidents, protection of 
workers employed in loading and unload- 
ing ships, and the minimum wage. This 
was the first time the question of wages 
had been dealt with directly in any way 
by a Labor Conference. The Conference 
recorded itself in favor of wage-fixing 
machinery and laid down principles for 
its standardization. The question of in- 
dustrial accidents was more a problem of 
comparative information and learning 
from the experience of others. On the 
other hand, the question of the protection 
of workers employed in loading and un- 
loading ships is a vital international one, 
as it affects the construction of ships en- 
gaged in international commerce. The 
standardization of measures to provide 
safety for workers in the occupation will 
take definite form at the Conference 
meeting at Geneva in May this year. The 
prevention of industrial accidents due to 
couplings on railways is, of course, of 
concern to the European railway sys- 
tems. 

The scientific research work of the 
I. L. O. is basic though remote from the 
immediate problems of peace. There is a 
growing tendency to direct research to- 
ward special problems, as, for example, in 
the inquiry into wages and hours of work 
in the coal-mining industry, and in the 
proposed textile inquiry which will explore 
the nature of labor competition in that 
industry. Not the least informative for 
the international situation are the analy- 
ses of migration laws and treaties, and 
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preparations which are being made for a 
conference of migration statisticians at 
the end of 1929. 

Since the Havana Conference no Migra- 
tion in the spring of 1928 referred most 
of its problems for investigation to the 
I. L. O., the role of Geneva will become 
more important. However, domestic a 
problem immigration may be—and no one 
could possibly deny that—there are inter- 
national aspects to it as is evidenced in- 
cidentally in our own history in a pro- 
posal by President Roosevelt for a migra- 
tion conference. Obviously, if some 
countries promote emigration they assume 





1 Varlez, Louis. Migration Problems and 
the Havana Conference of 1928. IJnterna- 
tional Labor Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1929, pp. 1-19. 
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a kind of collective responsibility for the 
movement; if certain other countries 
choose and receive immigrants, they too 
assume obligations. The former coun- 
tries ask patriotism; the latter assimila- 
tion. The results are contradictory. The 
common ground becomes the one of try- 
ing to stem the currents that both sides 
consider dangerous. 

The problems of migration and labor 
competition as stated at the outset will 
always be with us. The I. L. O. exists 
as one type of international mechanism— 
and nothing more—through which sover- 
eign nations can deal with those problems. 
The I. L. O. itself plays no sovereign role 
therein. Rather one can briefly describe 
the I. L. O. in the words of its own Direc- 
tor as the International Red Cross on the 
battlefield of industry. 


JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 


Head and Body of the German Nation 


By ARTHUR 


NVOCATION, prelude before the thea- 

ter, prolog in Heaven—these are the 
inseparable antechambers to the theater 
of Goethe’s Faust. Each is beautiful in 
its own way, and together they make up 
the richest trilogy in German literature. 
Faust is a literary temple, many years in 
building, somewhat rambling but united 
and whole; and these vestibules lead us 
nearer and nearer to the heart of that 
place. As an approach to Germany’s 
masterpiece of masterpieces, they are as 
impressive as they are irresistible. 

The first and most perfect of the three, 
the Zueignung or Invocation is a dedica- 
tion arising from the heart of Goethe as 
he views what is to come—Faust, Me- 
phisto, Gretchen—against the background 
of his varied past. In that sufficing but 
very difficult form of poetry, octavo rima 
with its five iambic and alternating mas- 
culine and feminine lines, Goethe swings 
before us the pensive themes and elegiac 
tempers of far off days. One feels that 
one hears him opening the old manu- 
scripts, and that one sees the glow of 
spring on his wintered head as he culls 
from the pages those experiences in Frank- 
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fort, in Leipsic, in Strassburg, in Wetzlar, 
in Italy, in Weimar. Very truth seems 
gathering for expression. A door is 
softly opening to a mansion of memories. 

Such memories! The friends who are 
no more, his sister Cornelia, Merck, Salz- 
mann, and the rest. And the loves of 
women, of Gretchen, of Annette, of Frie- 
derike, of Lotte, of Lili, of Frau von Stein, 
and of Christiane; and that son of his 
now dead—these all as in a panorama 
come bringing back the whole of his mazy 
and uncanonical course. There is an 
agony among those memories. 

Too, Goethe misses the applause of the 
once sympathetic Germans. Other old 
enthusiastic friends are scattered or 
estranged, Kestner, Jacobi, Klinger, Her- 
der, Lavater, Duke Karl August, Schil- 
ler. 

Thus his spirit breaks, and now he feels 
a longing for some mystic realm where 
he may re-encounter those friends and 
haunts and loves of old. His soul melts. 
The tears fall. But at last the present 
recedes and is no more. The past be- 
comes the now. Things merge in the 
ideal. The day dawns. 
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No where in so few lines in all litera- 
ture has any writer so fully pictured his 
spiritual history as did Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe in this Zuetgnung. 


ZUEIGNUNG 
OR 
Invocation 


Ye come again, ye shadows, trembling 
lightly, 
As in those morning years long lost 
and pass’d! 
And now shall I attempt to hold thee 
tightly? 
Thus must I feel my heart still fet- 
tered fast? 
Ye swarm upon me, reaching infinitely! 
So hold dominion, from your va- 
pours vast. 
My bosom feels a youthful agitation 
Beneath the spirit spell of love’s 
creation. 


Ye bring lost pictures with thee, faint 


appearing, 
And many sainted shades in light 
array: 
My first sweet love and other forms en- 
dearing, 


Arise as if an old forgotten lay; 
And friendships through the mists are 
near, careering. 
The pang’s renewed, and, through 
the darksome day, 
Repeats the plaint of life where fair ones, 
dying, 
Have vanished from my world of joy 
and sighing. 


The souls for whom I first let free my 
singing 
Hear not the following new sheaf of 
songs. 
The first low echo now has ceased its 
ringing, 
And strangers round me move in 
motley throngs, 
The praise from whom is pain and sor- 
row, stinging ; 
Dispersed are friends ’midst years 
most cruel, long, 
And those once cheered by my fond songs 
of gladness, 
If living still, stray far from all my 
sadness. 
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A long unfelt desire for spirit keeping 
Is seizing me. Aeolian tones are 
near ; 
They hover in my lisping lay, low-sweep- 
ing. 
A tremor seizes me, while tear brings 
tear; 
The heart, austere, is waking from its 
sleeping 
Into a milder, sweeter, better cheer; 
For what I have I see as in the distance, 
And what is gone becomes my real 
existence. 


Tissue of These Memories 


What are these memories, these things 
of the poet’s past that make up the only 
Wirklichkeiten, the reality of his present? 

The time from the birth of Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, in Frankfort-on- 
the Main, August 28, 1749, to his death 
at Weimar, March 22, 1832, witnessed 
the full flower of the Renaissance in Ger- 
many, definitive revolutions in America 
and France, and the dawn of our modern 
industrial age. Goethe’s political back- 
ground covers the first period of modern 
democracy. When Goethe was born, the 
European system of feudalism as a de- 
fense against the barbarians had long ago 
ended in the rise of walled-in and inde- 
pendent city republics, veritable states in 
miniature. In the thirteenth century there 
was formed a political alliance of these 
German free cities, a few families usurp- 
ing the political power of the time. From 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries 
there was what is known as the heroic 
period in German history. Accompany- 
ing the decline that followed, sovereign 
power passed not to the masses but to 
those whom the masses approved, namely 
the princes of the land. The idea of a 
united Germany as established at Ver- 
sailles in 1871 was at the birth of Goethe 
inconceivable. And yet the forces mak- 
ing for that event were at work. 

Goethe’s birthplace was a proud, com- 
mercial and cheerless city of about 30,000 
inhabitants, with its moat, ramparts and 
walls, crooked streets, monasteries, for- 
tresses, quite typical of the Middle Age. 
Its social life was dominated by the caste 
system, with its serfs, guild merchants 
and doctors, over whom were the patri- 
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cians and the nobility. While the domi- 
nant religion was Lutheran, there were 
many of the Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
The caste distinctions were closely drawn. 
The city witnessed many political gather- 
ings, including, the elections and corona- 
tions of the German Emperors. The 
“Seven Years War” had brought French 
troops to Frankfort, opening to Goethe 
the military spirit and dominant culture 
of Europe. It was natural that Goethe, 
grandson of a tailor and an innkeeper, son 
of a rich, pedantic, punctilious Imperial 
Councilor of such a declining “free city,” 
should in the after years give a political 
turn to many of his poems. While there 
were several children born to the Goethe 
family, Wolfgang and his gifted sister 
Cornelia were the only ones that lived 
to maturity. These two were “educated” 
with unrelenting rigor by the father, 
under a system not altogether successful. 
It ended in making of the boy a conceited 
prig, more inclined to associate with 
women than with men. While this may 
have been ameliorated in part by the 
happy and affectionate genuineness of the 
mother, daughter of a magistrate, Goethe 
was a long time overcoming the hot-house 
pedagogy of his father. But the father’s 
library and the German folk tales from 
his mother’s lips were antidotes with no 
little effect. It was inevitable that this 
precocious child, writing before he was 
ten years of age in Latin, French, Italian, 
and Greek, should be flattered by the 
leading scholars of his time. It was no 
less inevitable that such a boy in such an 
environment should become an egotist of 
the first water. While he received from 
such a father steadfastness in the pursuit 
of his art, and from such a mother a joy 
in self-expression and a love of narra- 
tion, Goethe came to lament that he had 
missed the early poverty that had in 
reality blessed the youth of such men as 
Schiller, Lessing and Winckelmann. 
Beginning in 1765, Goethe spent three 
years studying jurisprudence in Leipsic. 
In 1770 he entered the University of 
Strassburg, receiving his degree a year 
later. In 1772 he was in Wetzlar where 
for six months he practised his profes- 
sion, after which he returned to Frank- 
fort. In 1775 he went to Weimar where 


for fifty-seven years he continued to live 
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as Prime Minister and Court Poet until 
his death. 

But the tissue of the Zueignung mem- 
ories was of a livelier and more vital sub- 
stance than any of these colorless facts 
would indicate. 

Those Love Affairs 

History can never associate with Goethe 
any single love romance as it does with 
the names of Abelard, Petrarch, Dante, 
for he had many such. We are rather 
intimately acquainted with at least six 
of these major affairs of the heart, for 
each of the stories is backed by authority, 
the authority of Goethe himself. That 
we have these records is due to what his 
friend Merck once called Goethe’s “irre- 
sistible tendency ‘ to give poetic 
form to the actual.” Every great passion 
moved Goethe to express it. In countless 
letters he poured forth his joys and sor- 
rows while in Leipsic to one Behrisch, 
eleven years his senior; while in Salzburg 
to another odd person named Salzmann ; 
while in Wetzlar to Johann Merck; while 
in Weimar to Frau von Stein. Goethe’s 
poetic works, in perfect contrast with 
those of Shakespeare in this respect, are 
line for line a reflection of his own expe- 
riences. Then, too, he wrote an auto- 
biography. 

The six love affairs were: with one 
Gretchen, in Frankfort, when he was 
fourteen years of age; with Anna Katha- 
rina Schiénkopf, whom he sometimes 
called Annette and sometimes Kathchen, 
while in Leipsic; with Friederike Brion 
of Sesenheim, during his stay in Strass- 
burg; with Charlotte Buff commonly 
known as Lotte, during his six months in 
Wetzlar; with Anna Elizabeth Schone- 
man, the “Lili” of his lyrics, after his re- 
turn to Frankfort; with Frau von Stein 
while in Weimar; and with Christiane 
Vulpius, who afterward became his wife. 

It is impossible to understand Goethe, 
forerunner of imaginative realism, apart 
from these love experiences. In them we 
find all the self-contradictions of the man 
and see him swing from the sensual to 
the religious, from arrogance to kindness, 
from patience to irritation, from the mas- 
culine to the feminine. His friend Lava- 
ter wrote: “You would idolize Doctor 
Goethe. He is the most terrible and the 
most lovable of men.” In his twenties, 
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Goethe, true to form, phrased his own 
faith as follows: 


Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! 
Ich habe keinen Namen 
Dafiir. Gefiihl ist alles.* 


Goethe’s work is inseparable from his 
love experiences. Even the serio-comic 
calf-love affair with Gretchen, tied up 
with prank and poetry, made its mark 
on Goethe. Gretchen testified on the 
witness stand that Goethe was only a 
“mere child.” This may be said to mark 
the beginning of Goethe’s enjoyment and 
luxury in sorrow and melancholy, the 
genesis of that sad tale of Marguerite in 
Faust. 

When Goethe arrived in Leipsic for the 
study of law, at sixteen years of age, he 
was already possessed with a rage for 
literary composition. He referred to him- 
self at this period as “a lover of belles 
lettres.’ For two years he paid most 
ardent attention to his Kithchen. All 
the experiences of this passionate, tender 
relationship must be told. And so it was 
told in those highly emotional letters and 
odes to Ernst Wolfgang Behrisch. Emil 
Ludwig tells these love stories with a fine 
sense of proportion. In his account of 
Goethe’s love for Kiathchen, he takes oc- 
casion to say: “Goethe was never the 
handsome seducer, never proud of his con- 
quests, never a Don Juan; he was always 
the suppliant, always the giver of thanks— 
and much oftener a rejected than an ac- 
cepted suitor!” This was the fact in this 
love experience. Goethe seemed to be 
more concerned in universalizing his expe- 
riences than in the experiences themselves. 
While for a time it was his honest inten- 
tion to marry Kiathchen, his letters and 
poems clearly indicated a ferocious skep- 
ticism and a physical and spiritual chaos, 
a foretaste of Faust and Mephistopheles. 
Kiithchen married another man. 

Goethe’s next important love affair was 
with Friederike Brion of Sesenheim, a 
little town some twenty miles from Strass- 
burg. This story is set forth with great 
solemnity in Goethe’s autobiography. 
Goethe saw in Pastor Brion’s family the 


Gott! 


*“Call it Joy! Heart! Love! 
For me there is no naming 
Of this. We can but feel it.” 


God! 
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mirror of the Primrose household as set 
forth in the Vicar of Wakefield. Next to 
the youngest of the daughters was Fried- 
erike, nineteen years of age. This young 
lady became the inspiration of at least 
ten of Goethe’s most exquisite lyrics, new 
notes in German poetry. When on Eas- 
ter eve he mounted his horse and hied 
him on a wild ride to Sesenheim, it ended 
in one of his best and most throbbing 
poems. When he sent a present of a 
painted ribbon to Friederike, there fol- 
lowed the little lyric called “Kleine 
Blumen, kleine blitter,” a prayer of sin- 
cerest purity. But again it dawns upon 
Goethe that he does not love Friederike 
well enough to marry her. The war 
within his spirit, as set forth in his con- 
fessions to Salzmann, is quite pathetic. 
His feelings range from mountain tops 
to hells of gloom. When an old man, 
Goethe says of his farewell to Friederike: 
“When I reached down my hand again to 
her from my horse, there were tears in 
her eyes; and I felt very miserable.” The 
nobler and purer Friederike’s nature ap- 
peared, the more she suffered in silence, 
the more Goethe saw her image sur- 
rounded with the halo of a Madonna. In 
the work which first made Goethe famous, 
Gétz von Berlichingen, his Weisslingen 
turns out to be an inconstant lover, a 
lamentable lover who poisons himself. 
In another dramatic work, Clavigo, 
Goethe represents a faithless lover meet- 
ing his death by murder. These two char- 
acters portray attempts by Goethe to ab- 
solve his own soul because of his treat- 
ment of Friederike. From the two 
Maries in Gélz and Clavigo, Friederike 
ascends gradually until at the end of 
Faust she reaches in Gretchen her heav- 
enly transfiguration. Friederike never 
married. In later years she was heard 
to explain, “The heart that Goethe loved 
will never love another.” She lived 
until 1813, noted for her works of charity. 
Eight years after their separation, Goethe 
had a most tranquil visit with her. 

At Wetzlar, in May, 1772, Goethe found 
a place where the fruitful land furnished 
the prose, a pure love the poetry in a 
new and impassioned experience. It was 


here that he learned to know Johann 
Christian Kestner, a most excellent young 
man, who soon learned greatly to admire 
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Goethe. Kestner had been engaged for 
four years to one Charlotte Buff, a beauti- 
ful, young, domestically inclined girl. 
Joethe, not knowing of Kestner’s engage- 
ment, fell in love with this sixteen-year- 
old lass at first sight. His love for her 
beauty, charm and joy was as impetuous 
as it was real. Upon finding Kestner’s 
relation to Charlotte, Goethe suddenly 
left Wetzlar. It is recorded that Kest- 
ner was never jealous of Goethe. But it 
was the bitterness of this experience that 
led Goethe to write his Sorrows of Wer- 
ther, a work which for fifty years was 
the “best seller” of Europe; a work pro- 
hibited in Leipsic; but which went into 
many editions in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and as far as China. In her six- 
tieth year, Lotte, a widow with twelve 
children, visited Goethe ; but to the happi- 
ness of neither. 

In his twenty-sixth year Goethe was 
the literary lion of Germany. Back in 
Frankfort, he was introduced to the 
wealthy Anna Elizabeth Schénemann. 
This introduction grew into mutual love. 
Goethe was led into a rather unexpected 
betrothal. There is no doubt that Goethe’s 
affection for “Lili” was deep and gen- 
uine. But it was soon accompanied by a 
feeling of terror “lest his wishes should 
reach fullfillment.” It was at this time 
in a ceremonious letter to a stranger that 
he said: “I live, as I always do, in an 
immoderate turmoil of pleasure and pain.” 
So Goethe soon found himself in a fourth 
flight from a woman. In the midst of 
all this experience, he was writing at 
Faust, a work which he was not to lay 
down for over sixty years. 

Goethe found himself in Weimar in 
1775, twenty-six years of age, a place in 
which he was to dwell, crowned with 
honor and literary glory, until his death. 
It was here that Frau von Stein exer- 
cised upon Goethe an influence unequaled 
by that of any other woman. Charlotte 
von Stein was a suffering, married 
woman, almost faded, agreeable in ap- 
pearance, but not what would be called 
beautiful. Seven years older than Goethe, 
she was the mother of seven children. 
For twelve years Goethe loved her pas- 
sionately, feeling that she comprehended 
him utterly. He confessed all this in 
hundreds of letters and poems. Indeed, 
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this woman appears both in Goethe’s 
Iphigenia, and in his Torquato Tasso. 
She was Goethe’s intellectual companion, 
studying with him Spinoza, conic-sections, 
the microscope, botany, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, ancient and modern literatures. He 
wrote, “How glad J am that thou art in- 
terested in everything and that I find in 
thee a dear companion for all my under- 
takings.” To the delicate, ill and lonely 
woman, Goethe came as a saviour. She in 
turn became the “crown of life” and the 
love so necessary to the development of 
Goethe. On a stone in front of his gar- 
den house, across the Ilm, from a window 
of which Goethe could see the house of 
the von Steins, are these words, “Thy 
love is to me like the morning and eve- 
ning star; it sets after and rises before 
the sun—yea, like a pole star that never 
sets, but weaves an ever-living garland 
above our heads. I pray that in all my 
path of life the gods may never obscure 
it.” Goethe wrote to her, “I beg thee 
on bended knee, finish thy work, make me 
wholly good.” Every one in Weimar was 
scandalized, but the lady’s husband, Herr 
von Stein. It is the image of her glori- 
fied personality more than that of any 
other one person that glows through the 
Zueignung. 

When Goethe was nearly thirty-nine, 
walking in the park one day, he met 
Christiane Vulpius, aged twenty-three, 
fresh and impulsive as a “young Diony- 
sus.” It was this young, simple woman 
who was to enter his home; who was to 
become the mother of his son; who was 
to become his wife and enduring and help- 
ful companion until her death in 1816. 
Of a poor family, daughter of a drunken 
father, Goethe loved her throughout the 
last twenty-eight years of her life. With 
her he wrote his Roman Elegies ; his Meta- 
morphosis of Plants, pursued optical and 
other scientific researches, clearly forecast- 
ing the era of Darwin. For her he prac- 
tically forsook Frau von Stein, save as a 
friend. Their son, August, was born on 
Christmas Day, 1789. Goethe’s patron, 
the Duke, stood as godfather. Chris- 
tiane’s mother and sister were taken into 
Goethe’s home. Goethe’s mother ap- 
proved the entire arrangement. But it 
was all delicious meat for the scandal- 
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mongers, until the regular marriage of 
1806. Four years after their coming to- 
gether, Goethe wrote to Christiane, “Dear 
Angel, I am all your own I love 
you quite terribly, and no one pleases me 
but you We'll always stick to- 
gether, for we’ll never find anything bet- 
ter, after all.” 


And the Friends 


No man ever influenced Goethe as did 
these women. There was little of friend- 
ship between him and his father. Beh- 
risch, the poverty stricken tutor of Leip- 
sic, haggard, cynical, now the mournful 
and now the ribald eccentric, seems to 
have been his first friend. They would 
spend whole nights together in Auer- 
bach’s cellar, carousing and composing. 
It was to this man that Goethe first confided 
in prose and verse; but there is no evi- 
dence of any enduring influence from 
him, although the “Keller” has a distinc- 
tive place in Faust. 

A real influence in Leipsic came from 
Adam F. Osser. This head of the Acad- 
emy of Arts taught Goethe drawing and 
left upon him certain enduring impres- 
sions which Goethe always acknowledged. 
There is no doubt that Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, dramatist and critic, did for a 
time take firm hold upon Goethe’s reason, 
particularly through his Laocoon. Older 
than Goethe, Lessing strengthened the 
young man’s will to rebel against the un- 
naturalness, insincerity and triviality of 
the writers of that day. Because of Less- 
ing, Goethe achieved a truer idea of clas- 
sical standards. 

Christopher Martin Wieland as a poet 
and author had little effect upon Goethe 
except as a “beautiful nature,” but his 
translation of Shakespeare into the Ger- 
man language was an event for Goethe. 

By the time Goethe had reached Strass- 
burg his interests were still more centered 
in his own personal development. He 
studied medicine that he might be calmer 
in the presence of disease and death. He 
made friends with many medical stu- 
dents, and cultivated for a time the elderly 
and refined Salzmann, who became for 
Goethe another sort of Socrates and 
father confessor. He climbed to high 


points to overcome the feeling of dizi- 
ness; sought out loud noises that he 
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might overcome his physical sensitive- 
ness to them; went into churches, grave- 
yards and lonely ways at night to remove 
any tendency to secret fear in such places. 
He took dancing lessons, studied the 
violoncello, rode a horse, and wrote 
French poetry. 

It was in Strassburg that he met 
Johann Gottfried von Herder, critic, 
poet, tutor and preacher. It was Herder 
who opened the eyes of Goethe to the 
value of nature in art and to the prin- 
ciples of the Romantic school. He re- 
vealed to Goethe the spirit of Ossian, the 
idyllic values in the folk song; but, par- 
ticularly, the works of Homer and 
Shakespeare. In no small way Herder it 
was who brought about the emancipation 
of Goethe’s spirit and made possible his 
master works of the after years. Herder 
was, perhaps, the best representative of 
the storm and stress movement thought 
to be characteristic of the “literary awak- 
ening” throughout Germany at that time, 
the interest in nature, the lack of finality 
in visible and tangible things. It was 
said that men must reach beyond vision 
and comprehension to a reality beyond. 
All art life of Germany was at that time 
barren and prosaic. A doctrinaire ration- 
alism and a disposition to revel in dogmas 
dominated the age. When men began to 
ask for a new mysticism, a new world of 
fancy and of dreams, of originality, it was 
easy to adopt the watchword, “conformity 
to nature.” In a sense it was a return 
to Homer, to Shakespeare, to the Bible, 
to the folksong; but the cry of the youth 
movement of that day was for action, pas- 
sion, storm and strife. Sturm und 
Drang. Goethe was destined to become 
the sun and center of this revolution. 

Goethe decided to follow his father’s 
advice, return to Frankfort and to enter 
upon the practice of the law. Gdédtz and 
Faust, two important figures of the six- 
teenth century, continued, however, to 
work in his mind. He took to long walks. 
At Darmstadt he became acquainted with 
Johann Heinrich Merck, another trans- 
lator of English works and literary critic. 
This influential friend, later a suicide, 
became something of a prototype of 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. In 1773, 
Goethe’s fame as a dramatic poet was 
established by the appearance of his Gétz 
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von Berlichingen; and, the following year, 
his standing as a novelist by the publica- 
tion of his Sorrows of Young Werther. 

The best contemporary portrait of 
Goethe at the time of his sojourn in 
Wetzlar has come down to us from the 
pen of his friend Kestner. This young 
man, afterward the husband of Lotte Buff, 
according to Bielschowsky, translated by 
William A. Cooper, wrote: 

“He has a great deal of talent, is a 
true genius, and a man of character. He 
possesses an extraordinarily lively ima- 
gination and hence generally expresses 
himself in images and similes. He also 
says himself that he always expresses him- 
self figuratively, and can never express 
himself literally; but that when he is 
older he hopes to think and speak his 
thoughts as they are. In all his emotions 
he is impetuous, and yet has often great 
power over himself. His manner of 
thinking is noble. Free from prejudices, 
he acts as seems best to him, without 
troubling himself about reputation, fash- 
ion, or convention. All constraint is 
odious to him. He loves children and 
entertains himself with them a great deal. 
He is bizarre, and there are several things 
in his manners and outward bearing that 
might make him disagreeable. But with 
children and women and many others he 
has nevertheless a good standing. He has 
a very great respect for the female sex. 
In principiis he is not yet firm and is 
only beginning to strive after a definite 
system. He has a very high opinion of 
Rousseau—is, however, no blind worship- 
per of him. He is not what one calls 
orthodox, yet not out of pride or caprice, 
or for the sake of putting on airs. On 
certain fundamental things he unbosoms 
himself to very few, and does not like to 
disturb others in the contentment of their 
own ideas. It is true he hates scepticism, 
strives after truth and definite ideas on 
certain fundamenta] questions; thinks, 
too, that he already has clearly defined 
ideas on the most important of them; 
but, as far as I have observed, that is not 
yet the case. He never goes to church, 
nor to the Lord’s Supper, and seldom 
prays; for he says: “I am not hypocrite 
enough for that.” On certain subjects 
he is at times in repose; at times, how- 
ever, anything but that. He venerates 
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the Christian religion, but not in the form 
in which our theologians present it. He 
believes in a future life and a better state. 
He strives after truth, but values the feel- 
ing of it higher than its demonstration. 
He has accomplished a great deal for his 
age, is well-informed and well-read, but 
he has thought and reasoned still more. 
His chief study has been belles-lettres 
and the fine arts, or rather all fields of 
knowledge except the so-called bread-and- 
butter sciences.” On the margin of this 
rough draught Kestner added: “I was 
going to describe him, but it would take 
too long; for there is a great deal to be 
said of him. In a word, he is a very re- 
markable man.” 

Gétz von Berlichingen, written in 
Strassburg, made Goethe famous over- 
night. It was a revolutionary drama, 
centered around an idealized account of 
a robber knight of the sixteenth century. 
Goethe succeeds in picturing here the 
fore-struggle toward our modern individ- 
ualism. The form of the drama was 
greatly influenced by Goethe’s recent ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare. Every 
character lives. The sentences are short 
and sharp. As one pole of the sturm und 
drang, the play is both a protest and an 
innovation. It is a manly call to the 
Fatherland. 

In the Sorrows of Young Werther, 
Goethe relates in the form of a novel, 
the feelings of a young man enamored 
of a married woman; but who flees from 
temptation and finally seeks relief in sui- 
cide. In places, the work is marked by 
rare beauty of style, and here and there 
by feelings real and genuine. It was a 
direct product of Goethe’s love for Lotte. 
The suicide of the unhappy Werther was 
suggested to Goethe by the self-destruc- 
tion of a sentimental lover named Jeru- 
salem, who lived and died at Wetzlar dur- 
ing Goethe’s stay there. 

The influence of this sentimental thing 
was very wide. It appealed to the 
emotions of all Europe. Napoleon car- 
ried the book with him on his Egyptian 
campaign and read it under the shadow 
of the Sphinx. Madame de Stael once 
said that it had been responsible for more 
suicides than the most beautiful woman 
that had ever lived. But Goethe outgrew 
this work and came to look upon it with 
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scorn as an early indiscretion. But at 
the time, he sent a copy of it to Lotte, 
saying, “I have kissed it a hundred times.” 
In matters of love Goethe was “always” 
the patient and the physician. 

The young revolutionary gentlemen 
found in Gétz a sufficing expression of 
their own stormy defiant selves; and in 
Werther their languid visionary sentimen- 
talities were fully satisfied. Together, 
these two works epitomized the sturm 
und drang, and together they formed a 
solid foundation of Goethe’s fame. 

But it is difficult to find men who in- 
fluenced Goethe. He influenced men. 
He supported Klinger for a long period, 
Klinger, who had announced that posterity 
would “learn with amazement that there 
even could be such a man.” But Klinger 
had little effect upon Goethe. 

Lavater, the Swiss poet and theologian, 
knew and admired Goethe; but Goethe in 
turn had to caution him in these words, 
“all your ideals shall not prevent me from 
being genuine, and good and bad—like 
Nature!” He had finally to beg Lava- 
ter not to talk on religion. At one time 
Goethe avoided him by turning down an 
alley. 

Goethe’s relations with his other friends ; 
Fritz Jacobi, another poet; with his very 
accomplished sister, Cornelia; with Bee- 
thoven, and the many others, were simi- 
larly transitory. He had “one test for all 
men,—What can you teach me?’ But 
two men of his age impressed him deeply, 
Napoleon and Byron. 

His friendship with Friedrich Schil- 
ler, dramatist and historian, was a dif- 
ferent matter. Between 1794 and the 
death of Schiller in 1805 they became the 
twin stars of Weimar. If Schiller was 
the more loved, Goethe was the more ad- 
mired. Schiller went to Weimar because 
of Goethe, lived there in a house still 
preserved as a Schiller memorial. Of all 
contemporaries Schiller best understood 
Goethe. Ludwig distinguishes between 
these two men in these words: 

“Schiller’s desire was to dominate, 
Goethe’s to influence. Schiller never 


gave himself entirely to any human being, 
but always entirely to his work; Goethe 
always gave himself to those who loved 
him, and only sometimes entirely to his 
work. Schiller hammered at his composi- 
tion with cold intensity ; Goethe modelled 


it with a loving hand. For Schiller, life 
came second to work—that was why he 
went about his enjoyment in so awkward 
a manner; for Goethe life was the radical 
element in work—that was why his exist- 
ence flowered with such seeming sponta- 
neity. Schiller always reflected when he 
felt; Goethe was always observant, even 
while reflecting. Schiller planted one 
tree after another ; Goethe sowed his seed.” 

Schiller and Goethe! Their homes 
are today the shrines of Weimar. In 
heroic statues they stand side by side be- 
fore the City’s Theater, a laural wreath 
between them, each as if in the act of 
crowning the other. 

In twin caskets in a crypt of a little 
chapel on rising ground in Weimar’s 
ancient cemetery, they rest side by side. 
These caskets are always covered with 
flowers brought by worshippers from every 
corner of the world. 


Voila un homme! 


Writing of Goethe, Emerson remarked, 
“Talent alone cannot make a _ writer. 
There must be a man behind the book.” 
When in 1808, Napoleon invited Goethe 
to call upon him in Erfurt, Goethe ac- 
cepted. As he entered the door and stood 
before the Emperor, Napoleon said: 
Voila un homme! No sentence could 
better describe Goethe than that: There 
is a man! 

This was the year that Goethe finished 
the first part of Faust. It was during the 
period of his greatest scientific works. 
His writings had already reached mas- 
sive proportions. He was fifty-nine years 
of age. He had twenty-four years yet 
to live, during which time he was to 
write much more, his biography in four 
parts, Dichtung und Wahrheit ; his Italian 


Journey, his treatises on Germanic Art, 


his Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre; and, 
in 1831, shortly before his death, he was 
to complete the second part of Faust. 

If Voltaire be counted emancipator of 
the human intellect, Rousseau of the 
heart, Goethe, through unrelenting toil, 
probity and a universal sympathy, was 
the emancipator of man. 

While it has taken nearly one hundred 
years for the Germans to grasp this fact, 
it is but fair to say that Goethe is the 
dominating intellectual hope in the Ger- 
many of today, for he is the expression 
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of the German mind at its best. The 
German youth look upon him as their 
wonder-man. As the Germans look upon 
their struggles, their temptations, they re- 
call that Goethe fought with just such 
things to his eightieth year. In the midst 
of their calamaties following the World 
War, they are heartened by Goethe’s calm 
in the face of the cosmos. If depressed 
by cant, superstitions and words, Goethe 
becomes their healing antidote. The 
Germans of today are bent upon uniting 
faith and science, piety and wisdom, be- 
cause of Goethe’s success with that busi- 
ness. They subscribe to this from him: 
“The intellectual, not satisfied with what 
is put before him, considers as a mask 
everything that presents itself to his 
senses. He knows that a higher spirit- 
ual life, roguishly obstinate, hides itself 
behind the visible cloak, to attract us and 
lure us into nobler regions.” 

Goethe had the international mind. 
He was for long Weimar’s Minister of 
War. He knew the war game of his time 
at first hand, having seen service in the 


campaign that ended at Valmy. When 
in 1806, Napoleon’s victorious armies 


were marching on central Germany, and 
every other citizen was terrified, many 
fleeing for their lives; when the cannon 
could be heard belching in Jena, Goethe, 
knowing that Weimar’s turn and his own 
fate were hanging in the balance, be- 
haved with that objective calm and con- 
trol characteristic of all greatness. Goethe 
could face death unafraid. This he did 
whether in sickness, on a little ship off 
Capri, on the field of battle, in the face 
of the mob which he quelled; or at the 
very last, sitting in his chair. Follow- 
ing Wellington’s victory over Napoleon, 
he cynically remarked, “Who has the highest 
powerisright.” Onanother occasion he said : 
“TI say straight out that no King keeps 
faith—he cannot keep it, being constantly 
obliged to yield to the pressure of circum- 
stances.” Toward the end of his life, how- 
ever, out of the fullness of his experience, 
Goethe favored for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs some sort of a union of na- 
tions, and for internal affairs, a “socialized 
cooperation.” In the light of Germany’s 
internal and foreign relations today, it is 
clear once more that the sage of Weimar 
was just a century ahead of his time. 
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Goethe, the first and greatest of our 
modern realists, was content to find in 
Nature the “living garment of God.” He 
believed not in the elimination, but in 
the absorption and transcendance of expe- 
rience. He looked upon the road of life 
as also its goal. Believing in metempsy- 
chosis, he lived wholly in the actual, yet 
fully in the infinite. He said, “I know no 
other aim than to realize myself, in my 
own way, as far as possible, in order that 
I may partake of this infinite in which 
we are placed, in an even happier and 
purer way.” German philosophy and 
German science of today converge toward 
these views. 

Goethe was self-governed, tolerant, 
bold, against what Emerson called any 
“morgue of conventions.” But he turned 
passion into vision and science into wis- 
dom. He became the most comprehen- 
sive and distinguished mind of our mod- 
ern world. Only such a spiritual giant 
could have suffered his despair over the 
absurdities of life, his mad longings; en- 
dured his scorn for human inadequacies, 
or reached to his admiration of beauty, 
to his breadth of genius in the wander- 
ing ways of nature and of humanity. 

It is no occasion for surprise, there- 
fore, that the Germans are turning to him 
at last as a guide through the complexities 
of their troubled times; that charming 
Weimar is the Mecca of Germany; that 
the Constitution of the German Republic 
was drawn and adopted in Weimar’s 
Theater, before which Schiller and Goethe 
stand in their imperishable bronze. 


It Makes a Difference 


Goethe, pantheist in love and religion, 
was called by Heine, “The great heathen.” 
In that he was an apostle of self-culture, 
an arch individualist often inconstant 
and inconsistent, forever human, this 
characterization of an early period in the 
life is true. On the other hand, even 
Saint Francis of Assisi did not pursue 
the good with a greater intensity. He 
was in a constant self-conflict. But out 
of this dualism developed a self-command 
and personal symmetry seldom seen 
among the great of history. No other 
embodies such harmony of power, under- 
standing, emotion and imagination. An 
ardent lover, he was also a sacrificing 
friend. First of all a poet, he was also 
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the father of comparative anatomy, an 
authority on the morphology of plants, a 
tireless investigator in many fields of 
science, a philosopher, statesman, man of 
the world, the nearest approach to Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in the many-sidedness of 
his genius and achievement. No man 
ever became more statuesque and repose- 
ful. As the harbinger of a greater reality 
he interprets us to ourselves in immortal 
song. His greatest gift, however, was his 
own universal person. He is today the 
Olympian of the German intellectual 
world, as he is of Teuton literature. 

“Tt makes a great difference to the force 
of any sentence whether there be a man 
behind it or no. In the learned jour- 
nal, in the influential newspaper, I dis- 
cern no form; only some irresponsible 
shadows; oftener some moneyed corpora- 
tion, or some dangler who hopes, in the 
mask and robes of his paragraph, to pass 


the eyes of the most determined of men; 
his force and terror inundate every word; 
the commas and dashes are alive; so that 
the writing is athletic and nimble—can 
go far and live long.” When Ralph 
Waldo Emerson wrote these words, he 
was speaking of Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, whom he later called “the head 
and body of the German nation.” 
Germany’s memories today are like unto 
the memories of Goethe as from his tem- 
pestuous past he wrote that Invocation to 
Faust. They are agitated and sainted 
memories, painful and tragic, elegiac and 
happy. The life of Germany is repeating 
the life of Goethe, passing from tem- 
pestuous self-assurance through loves and 
great ability to marked achievements and, 
let us trust, to Goethe’s balance and repose. 


“Was glinzt, ist fiir den Angenblick 


geboren, 
for somebody. But through every clause Das Echte bleibt der Nachwelt un- 
and part of speech of a right book I meet verloren.”* 
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UNIVERSAL DRAFT 


By SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


NIVERSAL drafting of capital, 

labor, wealth, as well as of our 
young men, in case of war is even more 
than a matter of justice to our young 
men. 

The universal draft is an effective move 
for peace. 

Take the profit out of war and you 
remove a powerfully selfish incentive to- 
ward encouraging war. 

I know it is the dream of many a serv- 
ice man to see the profiteer do the fight- 
ing, and run the risks, in the next war. 
A rather bitter dream, but I cannot find 
it in my heart to blame him. 

Time softens the outlines of painful 
experiences, and mellows the memory of 
injustices suffered. But the service man 
still feels bitter indignation, and just in- 
dignation, when he remembers the greedy, 
grasping profiteers who cheered for war 
and cheered his patriotism, and then mer- 
chandized at a profit on that patriotism. 

These men looted the government; 
looted the home folks that the boys went 
overseas to protect; looted the boys in 
the ranks. 

We cannot purge the stain of past loot- 
ing, but we can prevent more such stains 
upon national honor by mobilizing dol- 
lars as well as dough-boys; by drafting 
munition plants as well as machine gun- 
ners and other human sacrifices. 

Congressman Royal Johnson and my- 
self have introduced universal draft meas- 
ures in the Congress. They should re- 
ceive affirmative action. I am sorry to 
say they have not, due to the selfish in- 
terests which desire to save their power 
to pillage their own country and coun- 
trymen in case of another war. 


A Birt (S. 1289) 


(Introduced December 6, 1927; and referred 
to Committee on Military Affairs.) 


To provide further for the national se- 
curity and defense. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That in the 
event of war declared by Congress to exist, 
which in the judgment of the President de- 
mands the immediate increase of the Mili- 
tary Establishment, the President be, and 
he hereby is, authorized to draft into the 
service of the United States such members 
of the unorganized militia as he may deem 
necessary : Provided, That all persons drafted 
into service between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty, or such other limits as the 
President may fix, shall be drafted with- 
out exemption on account of industrial oc- 
cupation. 

SecTIon 2. That in case of war, or when 
the President shall judge the same to be im- 
minent, he is authorized and it shall be 
his duty when, in his opinion, such emer- 
gency requires it— 

(a) To determine and proclaim the mate- 
rial resources, industrial organizations, and 
services over which Government control is 
necessary to the successful termination of 
such emergency, and such control shall be 
exercised by him through agencies then 
existing or which he may create for such 
purposes ; 

(b) To take such steps as may be nec- 
essary to stabilize prices of services and of 
all commodities declared to be essential, 
whether such services and commodities are 
required by the Government or by the civilian 
population. 


This bill is the American Legion’s own 
measure. It has the approval of the men 
who fought the war; it has the opposition 
of the men who profited from the war. 
It proposes to draft the nation’s dollars 
as well as all its man-power. It would 
take the profit out of war. 

The measure looks to a just distribu- 
tion of the burdens of war. It represents 
one of the fruits of the experience of the 
World War, and of every war the world 
has seen. While the young men are 
dying at the front, older and more sel- 
fish men are becoming rich, and wallow- 
ing in bloodmoney. 

The World War made at least 425 
brand new millionaires in America, and 
laid the foundations for the accumulation 
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of other millions at the expense of the 
men who placed their lives in pawn for 
their country—and for their profiteers. 

This bill lays down the principle that 
if conscription of men is proper the con- 
scription of wealth and industry is proper. 
After Congress votes a declaration of war, 
or declares that a state of war exists, this 
bill gives the President control over the 
industrial resources of the nation—power 
over capital and labor to speed up produc- 
tion and keep war costs and costs of liv- 
ing down. 

With the first actual danger of war, 
before the vicious circle of price increases 
sets in, the universal draft act begins to 
operate. It controls the distribution and 
price of capital, industry, and transporta- 
tion. There is no hoarding, nor profi- 
teering in the enormous quantities of 
materials and products needed to supply 
the huge army to be created, and to pro- 


. vide for the people at home. 


The universal draft will be effective as 
a peace measure. It will tend to curb 
the jingoes. It will tend to avert a hasty 
declaration of war—under its provisions 
a war is everybody’s war, not just a young 
man’s war. Every man would know in 
advance he would have to bear his fair 
share of the burden and would make no 
profit out of the war. 

Certainly, with this measure in effect, 
there would not be the painful, the wicked 
disparity of the soldier’s dollar a day and 
the capitalist’s ten thousand dollars a day 
over and above his peace-time profits. 

I quote from John Thomas Taylor, 
legislative representative of the American 
Legion : 

“When war is imminent, the President, 
through an executive order, would pro- 
claim that all prices and rates of interest 
would be ‘frozen’ at their then level, and 
remain so ‘frozen’ for a given period of 
time. 


“This would not only prevent profiteer- 
ing in war supplies, but of equal impor- 
tance, would prevent profiteering on the 
food, clothing, and other necessities re- 
quired by the civilian population. 

“The various war boards found neces- 
sary in the World War, and any other 
boards deemed necessary, would already 
have been appointed. These, with the 
authority given them by the President 
and this legislation, would function im- 
mediately. They would control the dis- 
tribution and price of capital, industry, 
transportation and labor.” 

This not only is a peace measure, Mr. 
Taylor points out, but also a preparedness 
measure. 

“It is the greatest preparedness meas- 
ure in the history of the world,” Mr. Tay- 
lor declares. “The United States is the 
world’s richest and most powerful nation, 
yet it is not prepared to defend itself. 
Major wars no longer are fought by 
armies alone. They are contests between 
nations, in which the entire facilities and 
resources at the command of each are 
employed to their fullest extent. 

“As the mightiest industrial nation and 
the greatest reservoir of raw materials, 
the United States, if properly organized, 
could produce more war supplies than 
any other country on the globe, and under 
the universal draft would be able to start 
this necessary program immediately.” 

This measure, or one similar, eventually 
will be enacted, I hope and trust. Its 
principles are so just, and as a peace meas- 
ure, and also as a war measure, its ap- 
plication would be so wholesome that 
thousands of delegates to succeeding con- 
ventions of the American Legion unani- 
mously have approved the measure. 

And the great majority of the people 
of the country are for it. 
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By STEPHEN PIERCE DUGGAN 


(The following “Good-Bye to England” 
was written on shipboard, homeward bound, 
by the Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, after reading Henry W. 
Nevinson’s “Farewell to America.” It ap- 
peared in a Sunday edition of the New 
York Times, and is printed here with the 
author’s consent.) 


HE great liner weighs anchor, casts 
off her hawsers, and noses toward 
America. Down Southampton Water, 
past fertile fields and lovely villages, 
through the Solent and around the 
Needles into the Channel she steams. My 
happy stay in Britain is ended. Hospi- 
table welcome, motor trips across parklike 
landscapes, generous exchange of opin- 
ions, sincere adieux are over. Good-bye, 
England. I’m going home! 

Good-bye to the divorce between spell- 
ing and speech; good-bye to Cirencester, 
called Eirsester; to Davenry, known as 
Daintry; to Brightlingsea, named Brick- 
sley. Good-bye to rolling plains and 
gentle valleys that support sheep rather 
than men. Good-bye to attractive ham- 
lets with streets of thatched houses in 
which live kindly peopie ; to curving roads 
trimmed with fine hedges and dotted with 
Baby Austins, motorcycles, and chara- 
banes. Good-bye to the drab factory 
towns with their streets of monotonous 
houses guiltless of sanitation; to third- 
class compartments devoid of air or con- 
versation, drear as the fog outside. Good- 
bye to newspapers whose front pages carry 
nothing but advertisements, but whose 
editorial sheets command admiration. 

Good-bye to London, city of a thou- 
sand years and many more memories, 
where avenues are almost unknown, but 
where instead are found Tottenham Court 
Road, Oxford Circus and Cheyne Walk; 
city of narrow and historic streets and 
many parks, of stately yet comfortable 
clubs, of the Underground, clean and 
bright, where one pays for a seat and gets 
it. 

I’m going home! Home to a land 
where spelling has at least a tenuous con- 
nection with sound; where Prairie du 
Chien is Prairie doo Sheen, Joliet is Joli- 
ette, Vincennes is Vincenz; to a land of 





magnificent distances, with every variety 
of landscape, across which one can travel 
by rail for almost a week without meet- 
ing a customs officer; to a land covered 
with towns that differ only in name; 
towns connected by great cement ribbons 
garnished by “hotdog” stands and enor- 
mous bill-boards. 

I’m going home to New York, city of 
wonderful site, of beautiful architecture, 
of strenuous life, with its subway in which 
seats are paid for but not secured, in 
which a myriad faces suggest the melting 
pot and words and actions remind one 
that the cave man is not extinct. 

Good-bye to heavy breakfasts—por- 
ridge, kippers, bacon and eggs, strong tea 
and cold toast; to dinners of meat and 
pudding, with no fruit anda choice of 
three vegetables—two of which are cab- 
bage; dinners at which no one drinks 
water because all “prefer Bass.” Good- 
bye to cold houses and miniature hearths 
which heat by suggestion, and where 
chilled energy is thawed by afternoon tea. 
Good-bye to the pubs where drunken men 
and sodden women squander more wealth 
than would support the dole. Good-bye, 
England! Land of political liberty and 
social snobbery, land of tradition and 
caste where each class apes the class 
above and only the Dukes live free. 

I’m going home! Home to the land 
of bright sunshine and extreme tempera- 
tures, made bearable by houses with 
steam heat and Frigidaires; to the land 
where health is a religion and diet a sci- 
ence, to breakfasts of California fruits, 
cereals, strong coffee and hot toast made 
by electric percolators and toasters hooked 
up on the table. I’m going home where 
the saloon has been abolished and where 
bootleggers from eastern and southern 
Europe accumulate fortunes by selling in 
dialect English forbidden rum to law- 
breaking natives; to a land where “class” 
is anathema and where the variant from 
the general run is a freak; where love of 
liberty has been displaced by the craze 
for equality. I’m going home to the 
women’s clubs, to forums and Chautau- 
quas, where all sides of a question are dis- 
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cussed and the question itself remains 
unanswered. 

Good-bye, Oxford and Cambridge, seats 
of traditional learning and teaching! 
Good-bye to venerable colleges, wonderful 
courts and beautiful “backs” ; to comfort- 
less quarters and attendant “scouts,” to 
“high-table” where soup is preceded by 
an unintelligible prayer and meat is fol- 
lowed by adjournment with napkin to 
another room for dessert and wine and 
coffee and delightful conversation. Good- 
bye to the rational curriculum which pro- 
vides for concentration in studies and 
intercourse with teachers and a final ex- 
amination in the entire field of study. 
Good-bye to students who scorn to be pass- 
men and to modest dons who fear to dog- 
matize in their own subjects and profess 
complete ignorance in all others. Good- 
bye to Isis and Cam, to cricket and de- 
lightful days in punts, to sport for the 
sake of sport and the fun one gets out 
of it. 

I’m going home! Home to colleges 
with comfortable dormitories arranged 
into delightful suites, with lounging 
rooms for girl students who smoke; col- 
leges with wonderful gymnasiums, hy- 
gienic showers and inviting pools; true 
models of efficient administration and 
quantity production; where sport is a 
spectacle and a combat applauded by 
100,000 gathered in a _ stadium that 
dwarfs the Roman Colosseum, applauded 
not spontaneously; for applause, like 
everything pertaining to sport, is “organ- 
ized,” and one claps and shouts at the 
signal of a cheer leader. I’m going home! 
Home where professors pontificate in all 
subjects and where the extra-curricular 
activities form the main interest of stu- 
dent life; where degrees are obtained by 
accumulating “credits” attached to sub- 
jects diffused over unrelated fields and 
elected by students who regard the pass- 
ing mark as that of a gentleman, and 
who recover from “conditions” by se- 
curing additional “credits” at Summer 
sessions—at $10 each. 

* * * 

Good-bye, England, land of grinding 
taxes and falling wages and disappearing 
estates; good-bye to political parties 


which stand for definite principles and 
political meetings, where orators dare not 
talk humbug but are heckled into honest 
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admissions. Good-bye to the tolerance 
of views that one meets in private homes; 
good-bye to Hyde Park, where throne and 
altar are attacked and communism 
preached and yet no one is afraid. Good- 
bye, brave men and women who face a 
dark future with strong hearts and firm 
wills and who do not whine! 

V’m going home! Home to a land 
that would have delighted Joshua’s spies; 
whose infinite resources could supply its 
men and women according to their de- 
serts and in conformity with their needs. 
I’m going home, where the difference be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans is so 
slender that half the voters do not think 
it worth while to vote; where mediocrity 
flourishes under the aegis of 100 per cent 
Americanism, where teachers must exalt 
the untarnished virtue and _ infallible 
judgment of the Fathers, and where the 
mild critic of ancient abuses and out- 
grown institutions is denounced as Bol- 
shevik. I’m going home to Chicago to 
be protected by the blacklists of the Key 
Men of America and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution; protected, not 
against gangsters and gunmen, but 
against “dangerous thoughts.” 

* * * 

Good-bye, England, land of beautiful 
cathedrals, old-fashioned faiths and steady 
worshipers; land of peculiar people, bur- 
dened by the hardest problems of twen- 
tieth century materialist civilization, yet 
discussing the metaphysics of the Prayer 
Book with sixteenth century religious fer- 
vor. Good-bye to religious toleration 
and individual freedom. Thanks, Eng- 
land, for the spiritual heritage you be- 
queathed us, requited by the affection of 
our best. 

I’m going home! Home to the land 
where sects are as the sands of the sea- 
shore and no belief is too queer to become 
a cult; to the land of sumptuary laws, 
where your neighbor is your moral censor 
and may denounce the vice you have pos- 
sibly acquired of smoking a cigarette 
every other Wednesday night; I’m going 
to Boston, original site of the Puritan 
Commonwealth, where now a Cardinal de- 
cides what shall be read; and to Tennes- 
see, native heath of the Fundamentalist, 
where the Klan determines what shall be 
taught. I’m going home to the land I 
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love, where, despite luxury and plutoc- 
racy, plain men and women are strug- 
gling in the spirit of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln to maintain a democracy, not yet 
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with success but not without hope; a 
democracy wherein opportunity will be 
given to capacity to assume the place in 
society which its merits justify. 


KING ALEXANDER’S COUP D’ETAT 


Origins and aims of the recently established dictatorship in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. 


By CAPTAIN GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


HE action of King Alexander in dis- 

missing the Parliament and abolish- 
ing the Constitution of 1921 has had, in 
the United States, what the French 
would describe as a “bonne presse.” 
Though the word “dictator” sounds some- 
what harshly in American ears, the press, 
as a whole, admits that as things stood 
in Jugoslavia, no other course was open 
to the King. 

But the “good press” which the action 
of the Jugoslav ruler has had is not 
always based on a complete comprehen- 
sion of the situation in Belgrade. Many 
editorial writers regard it as a victory for 
the Croatian Peasant Party, which has 
thus got rid of the hated Parliament of 
Belgrade and foresee the concession of 
all the demands of the Zagreb politicians. 
The legend had gained ground in the 
United States that the Croatians, cul- 
turally and intellectually, stood on a 
higher plane than their Serbian brothers- 
in-race and were being subjected to in- 
tolerable oppression by an ignorant and 
brutal Serbian majority. As a conse- 
quence, having got rid of the Belgrade 
Parliament and politicians, all that need 
be done is to grant all the Croatian de- 
mands and everything will be for the 
best in the best of all possible Jugoslavias. 

As the process of reform goes on the 
results may not be in conformity with 
this somewhat simple formula and cer- 
tain editorial writers may lose some of 
their early enthusiasm. The solution of 
the problem is nothing like so simple as 
they suppose. In the first place the 
legend of the cultural and intellectual 
superiority of the Croatians over the 
Serbs will probably undergo considerable 
modification and this for the simple rea- 
son that it does not exist. The Croats, 
in their culture and point of view, are 


different from but not superior to the 
Serbs. It is true that in their long asso- 
ciation with Austria they acquired a ve- 
neer of Austrian culture which superfi- 
cially made them more polished and polite 
than the more rude and rustic Serbs, 
whose whole history was one long and 
bloody struggle against Turkish and 
other enemies for the maintenance of 
their national life and the achievement 
of their independence. 

Croatia, under the Austrian regime, 
had developed a certain amount of indus- 
try, and Zagreb, with the help of Vienna, 
had become to a certain extent a financial 
center, while the Serbs were a race of 
peasants living from the cultivation of 
the soil. The development of their in- 
dustry and their banking business brought 
the Croats into contact with the foreign 
industrial and banking worlds while the 
Serbs concentrated all their energies on 
their agricultural labors within the King- 
dom. But this concentration did not pre- 
vent the development of the nation or 
hinder its persistent effort to raise itself, 
culturally and intellectually, to the level 
of the other nations of Europe. The 
progress was necessarily slow in a nation 
which had to keep up a bitter struggle 
for its national life, first the Turkish op- 
pressors and later with the powerful 
Austro-Hungarian Empire which, for 
years, planned the destruction of Serbia 
and its subjection as a vassal state to the 
Empire of Francis Joseph. 

As a consequence of this menace Serbia 
had to devote all her energies to prepar- 
ing her defence and to creating an army 
such as would inspire respect. All her 
energy and all her intelligence had to be 
devoted to this task. The list of the great 
military leaders she produced, Field Mar- 
shal Putnik, Field Marshal Misitch, Field 
Marshal Stepa Stepanovitch, Field Mar- 
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shal Boyovitch (to mention only a few), 
proved that in inborn intelligence and 
force of character the Serbian race is sec- 
ond to none in Europe. I need not re- 
call the glorious role played by this army, 
first in the war with Turkey, when by its 
brilliant victories it redeemed hundreds 
of thousands of Serbs from Turkish op- 
pression and nearly doubled the territory 
of the Kingdom, and later its exploits in 
the World War which ended in the libera- 
tion of the remainder of the Serbo-Croat 
race from the Austrian yoke and led to 
the creation of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes under King Alex- 
ander. 

The country at the same time pro- 
duced great statesmen and political lead- 
ers, the greatest being the late Nicholas 
Pashitch. For fifty years M. Pashitch 
worked untiringly to advance the inter- 
ests of the little Kingdom and to steer it 
through all the pitfalls laid for it by the 
selfish policy of the Great Powers of Eu- 
rope, eager for their share of the spoils 
in the Near East, when the break-up of 
the moribund Ottoman Empire should 
take place. All these factors entitled 
Serbia to play the part of the Balkan 
Piedmont in the Jugoslav resorgimento. 
This was spontaneously recognized by the 
Serbo-Croat Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire when they rallied round Serbia 
and proclaimed the union of the Jugo- 
slav race as the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 

Every Jugoslavy was at one—and still 
is today—regarding the absolute necessity 
of this union and its maintenance at all 
costs. They were not, however, so unani- 
mous as to the form which the new King- 
dom should take, whether it should be a 
federal state or a centralized one. The 
Constituent Assembly, after long debate, 
voted for the centralized form of govern- 
ment. 

It was at this point that the Croatians 
showed their inexperience in parliamen- 
tary government. By the rules of this, 
the vote of a Parliament, after due de- 
bate and discussion, is as binding on the 
minority as it is on the majority. It is 
the object of the Opposition, by construc- 
tive criticism, to weaken the majority in 
power and by its arguments to win over 


the necessary number of votes to secure 
a majority and take power in its turn. 
This has been the procedure in all parlia- 
ments for a century past. 

This the Croats failed to do. By the 
order of their leader, M. Stephan Raditch, 
the Croatian Peasant Party retired to 
Zagreb and refused to take their seats in 
the Belgrade Parliament, and declined to 
recognize the laws and resolutions passed 
by that body. Such a policy is not con- 
stitutional opposition but is merely a ne- 
gation of government. Two years of this 
regime proved its futility. M. Raditch 
saw he was getting nowhere with such a 
policy and he and his party returned to 
Belgrade. Not only that, but he made a 
complete volte-face, publicly renounced 
his demand for Croatian autonomy and 
declared his acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion he had hitherto ignored. It was 
quite in keeping with his temperamental 
character that he should, a few weeks 
later, propose a coalition with M. Pashitch 
and take office in the Cabinet. Unfortu- 
nately M. Raditch was a politician and 
not a statesman and could never realize 
that power brings responsibility. As a 
member of the Government he went about 
the country making violent speeches 
against Signor Mussolini and the Italian 
Government. So embarrassing was his 
action that the Cabinet resigned and was 
reconstructed leaving M. Raditch outside. 

He soon drifted again into the Opposi- 
tion, that is to say opposition as he under- 
stood it, in other words, pure and simple 
obstruction. He and his seventy follow- 
ers howled down every speaker on the 
Government side, slammed the lids of 
their desks and used horns and whistles. 
The Parliament was reduced to a bear- 
garden in which the Government mem- 
bers were denounced as thieves, robbers, 
grafters, and swine. Fist fights were 
common and the sittings had to be sus- 
pended almost daily on account of dis- 
orders. Such a state of affairs was not 
government but parliamentary anarchy. 
It culminated in tragedy. On June 20 
last a Montenegrin deputy lost his head 
as the result of the chorus of insults 
hurled at him from the Croatian benches, 
drew a revolver and fired six shots, kill- 
ing two Croatian deputies and wounding 
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four more, including M. Stephan Raditch, 
who died eight weeks later. 

The result was a fresh breach with the 
Croatian Peasant Party. Its members 
retired to Zagreb and declared that they 
would never again set foot in the Bel- 
grade Parliament. The demand for 
Croatian autonomy was put forward 
afresh and in an even more drastic form, 
amounting to a mere personal union in 
the person of King Alexander. All nego- 
tiations proved fruitless. The parliamen- 
tary parties in Belgrade, divided into 
opposing groups, indulged in purely 
sterile discussion and showed themselves 
unable to unite on a single constructive 
measure. It was clear that the machine 
of state was gradually shaking loose and 
threatened complete disintegration. In 
this situation everyone looked to the 
throne as the only rock in the tempest. 

The people, especially the Serbs, have 
the greatest respect and confidence in 
King Alexander. The position of the 
monarchy in Serbia is a peculiar one. In 
that country there is no aristocracy and 
hardly any middle class. Over 85 per 
cent of the population are peasants till- 
ing the soil they own. Tenant farmers 
do not exist. There are not even any 
large landed proprietors as the amount 
of land a peasant may own is limited by 
law to 200 hectares (425 acres). There 
is thus no barrier of any kind preventing 
direct contact between the King and his 
people. They regard him as their coun- 
sellor in time of peace and their leader 
in time of war. I am convinced that if, 
before dismissing the Parliament and 
abolishing the Constitution, King Alex- 
ander had taken a plebescite his action 
would have been approved in advance as 
an act of national salvation by the im- 
mense majority of his subjects, not only 
in Serbia but also in Croatia and Slovenia. 

King Alexander did not take the step 
he did until it was forced upon him. 
Nothing is more foreign to his nature 
than to assume the role of a dictator 
which circumstances have imposed upon 
him. But at the same time nothing is 
more certain than that he will carry out 
the restoration and purification of the na- 
tional and public life of the country with 
every means at his command. The 
knowledge that the great mass of the peo- 
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ple are behind him and wish him well 
in his arduous task will do much to 
lighten his labors. 

That this task is no easy one and one 
that will tax all his energies and expe- 
rience as a statesman is certain. The 
difficulties will be great. The constant 
succession of ephemeral Cabinets had led 
to the creation of a large number of pro- 
fessional politicians, eager for the “loaves 
and fishes” of public office. These when 
in power had, in order to consolidate their 
political influence, peopled the public de- 
partments with their followers and sup- 
porters. Every department of state was 
overmanned and thousands of incompe- 
tent functionaries were drawing public 
money. As this mass of employees could 
only be paid miserable salaries “graft” 
became the order of the day. 

The only Ministry that had escaped 
this curse was the Ministry of War. 
That, of all the departments of state, 
remained, as it always had been, a model 
of thorough service and efficiency. It was 
this fact that led King Alexander to 
choose a soldier as his Prime Minister to 
carry out the arduous task of cleaning up 
the “Augean stables” left by the politi- 
cians. 

It was only natural that his choice 
should fall upon General Zivkovitch, the 
Commander of the Royal Bodyguard. 
That officer’s functions brought him into 
daily contact with King Alexander, who 
was thus able to form an estimate of his 
character and appreciate his many quali- 
ties. 

General Zivkovitch’s first act has been 
to eliminate ruthlessly all the “dead 
wood” in the various Ministries. Thou- 
sands of incompetent officials, who owed 
their appointments to political influence, 
have been got rid of. The money thus 
saved has been devoted to improving the 
position of the capable functionaries main- 
tained in office. These have been given 
stern orders that “graft” in every shape 
and form must cease. The first necessity 
has been the re-establishment of discip- 
line from top to bottom of the whole ad- 
ministrative machine. 

The Provincial Administrations have 
also been taken in hand. Those have 
been dissolved and reconstructed under 
competent heads, who, in many cases, are 
military officers. 
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Another great reform is the complete 
revision of the national finances. King 
Alexander has sent for Dr. Karl English, 
the famous Czechoslovak financial expert, 
who first put the finances of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic on a sound basis, and 
has invoked his aid and counsel for those 
of Jugoslavia. At the same time the 
financial situation of the country is not 
unsatisfactory. For five years past the 
budgets have been balanced. But with 
the cleaning up of the other departments 
of state great economies will be realized 
which will still further increase the finan- 
cial strength of the country. This will 
restore foreign confidence in Jugoslavia’s 
financial credit and will facilitate the 
negotiation of loans for the development 
of the immense natural resources of the 
country. The natural wealth of Jugo- 
slavia in minerals, forests, etc., is incal- 
culable, but its exploitation can only be 
undertaken when the necessary railways 


and harbors have been constructed and 
other public works undertaken. 

Once the administrative reforms have 
been carried out and the country launched 
on a career of prosperity King Alexander 
will be in a position to tackle the con- 
stitutional question and take means to 
determine the exact amount of autono- 
mous self-government which may be ac- 
corded to the various provinces. The 
postponement of this for a time will do 
no harm as it will give time for the poli- 
tical passions which led to the present 
crisis to “simmer down.” 

It is a curious fact that the man who, 
months ago, urged King Alexander to 
take the step he has just done in appoint- 
ing a general as his Prime Minister was 
none other stan Stephan Raditch himself. 
Raditch had an unbounded admiration for 
King Alexander, who was perhaps the only 
person in the Kingdom who could exercise 
any control over that most temperamental 
politician. 


THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIOUS PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


By LINLEY V. GORDON 
Secretary of the Conference 


NE thousand delegates, selected from 

all the great living, historic, reli- 
gious faiths, will assemble in Geneva in 
the summer of 1930. They will meet, not 
for the purpose of discussing comparative 
religions, but to consider one question, 
namely, what can religion contribute to- 
wards world peace? 

An amount of effective thinking and 
organizing has already been given to 
preparation for the conference. 

The Church Peace Union, founded by 
Andrew Carnegie in 1914, has had this 
question on its mind for several years. 
It has been proceeding quietly before 
wishing to make any announcement. 

On the Board of Trustees of the Church 
Peace Union, there are such well-known 
public men as the Hon. William H. Taft, 
Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Bishop Charles 
H. Brent, President W. H. P. Faunce, 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, President Henry 
Churchill King, Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, Dr. William Pierson Merrill, Dr. 
John R. Mott, Father John A. Ryan, 
Dean Shailer Mathews, and others who 


have long been identified with the cause 
of international peace. 

Before reaching a final decision as to 
such a conference, a preliminary meeting 
was held in Geneva from September 12th 
to 14th last Summer. In this meeting 
185 delegates participated, representing 
eleven religious systems, including 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Christianity, 
Islam, Shinto, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Theosophy, and Ethical Culture. They 
met for the express purpose of discover- 
ing if a basis of agreement could be found 
by the adherents of the world’s religions 
so as to make possible the holding of such 
a conference in 1930. Those present 
agreed with remarkable unanimity that 
the time is ripe for the holding of such 
a meeting, and it was agreed to call the 
world conference and to form a world 
committee of one thousand, which will 
constitute the conference when it meets. 

The preliminary meeting in Geneva 
adopted a statement of purpose. It is of 
great significance and follows herewith: 
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“Peace is one of the loftiest positive aims 
of united human endeavor. Spiritual in its 
very nature, and implicit in the teachings 
of all religions, it was this aim which in- 
spired the Church Peace Union to set on 
foot the movement that has now taken form 
in a resolve to hold a world-conference of 
all religions. Of this conference the sole 
purpose will be to rouse and to direct the 
religious impulses of humanity against war 
in a constructive world-wide effort to achieve 
peace. 

“A preliminary gathering was convened 
at Geneva in September, 1928, to consider 
the holding of a Universal Religious Peace 
Conference in 1930. To this gathering 
came men and women of all faiths from 
all parts of the earth. They were united 
in the conviction that the state of mankind 
today demands that all persons of good- 
will in every religion shall work together 
for peace; and that, more than ever, con- 
certed religious effort is needed to attain it. 

“Even as nations have been learning that 
no one of them suffices to itself alone, but 
that each needs to help and to be helped 
by others, so also the religions of the world 
will come to see that each must seek to 
serve and to be served in the work of peace, 
and to go hand in hand towards the com- 
mon goal. 

“Hence it was resolved that a Universal 
Religious Peace Conference be held, to put 
in motion the joint spiritual resources of 
mankind; and that, without attempting to 
commit any religious body in any way, the 
conference consist of devoted individuals 
holding, or associated with, recognized forms 
of religious belief. 

“The Universal Conference designs neither 
to set up a formal league of religions, nor 
to compare the relative values of faith, nor 
to espouse any political, ecclesiastical, or 
theological or social system. Its _ specific 
objects will be: 


1. To state the highest teachings of each 
religion on peace and the causes of 
war. 

2. To record the efforts of religious bodies 
in furtherance of peace. 

3. To devise means by which men of all 
religious faiths may work together to 
remove existing obstacles to peace; to 
stimulate international cooperation for 
peace and the triumph of right; to se- 
cure international justice, to increase 
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good-will, and thus to bring about in all 
the world a fuller realization of the 
brotherhood of men. 

4. To seek opportunities for concerted ac- 
tion among the adherents of all reli- 
gions against the spirit of violence and 
the things that make for strife. 


“Persuaded that this high purpose will 
move devoted hearts and minds everywhere, 
the preliminary gathering at Geneva has 
appointed a Committee to prepare for the 
Universal Conference, so that world-wide 
coordination of religious endeavor may help 
towards the full establishment of peace 
among men.” 


Such a conference as is proposed has 
never been held on such a basis in the 
history of the world. During the Colom- 
bian exposition in 1893 in the United 
States, there was a congress of religions. 
The Congress discussed however, ques- 
tions of comparative religion and the ele- 
ments that enter therein. This confer- 
ence will confine itself definitely to one 
subject, that of universal peace, and what 
religion, not any particular religion such 
as Christianity, or Judaism, or Islam, but 
what can religion itself contribute to the 
building of international peace. 

On examination of publication No. 1, 
issued by those sponsoring the Universal 
Religious Peace Conference, there is a 
striking grouping of the Scriptures of all 
the great religions, giving their texts, we 
might say, on world peace. There is a 
strong similarity between them which 
would seem to indicate that religion 
should be able to unify itself at least 
around one common and dominating ideal 
such as the creation and establishment of 
world peace. The Scriptures referred to 


follow: 

Buddhism: Let one cultivate goodwill to- 
wards all the world—a mind illimitable, 
unobstructed, without hatred, without 


enmity. This mode of living is the su- 
preme good. 

Christianity: Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children of 
God. 

Confucianism: Within the four seas all are 
brothers. 

Hinduism: To you I declare this holy mys- 
tery: There is nothing nobler than hu- 
manity. 
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Islam: To God belong the East and the 
West. Therefore withersoever ye turn, is 
the face of God. Verily God is all pre- 
vading, all knowing. 

Jainism: Establish the religion of the law 
which benefits all living beings in the 
whole universe! It will bring supreme 
benefit to all living beings in all the 
world! 

Judaism: And they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into prun- 
ing hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 

Shinto: I will halt here today; and, having 
purified myself, will go further tomorrow; 
and worship at the temple of the Diety. 

Taoism: Weapons, even though successful, 
are unblessed implements, detestable to 
every creature. Therefore, he who has 
the Eternal, will not employ them. 

Sikhism: Churches, teachers, teachings half 
a dozen! The Teacher of teachers is one; 
His forms, many. The sun is one; the 
seasons many. Innumerable are the 
manifestations of the Creator. 

Zoroastrianism: May we ourselves be they 
who help to make this world progress. 


The preliminary meeting in Geneva 
elected as permanent chairman of the 
committee of one thousand, Dean Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago University; and Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson as general secretary. 
Dr. Atkinson is now in the Orient in the 
interests of the conference. The general 
headquarters are at 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

For administrative and educational 
purposes and for making arrangements 
for the conference to be held in 1930, 


there is an administrative center in the 
following places: 

Frankfort, Germany 

Paris, France 

London, England 

Athens, Greece 

Pekin, China 

Tokyo, Japan 

Jerusalem, Palestine 


The executive committee of seventy is 
at work preparing for the conference. 
The next meeting of this committee will 
be held in Frankfort, Germany, in Au- 
gust of this year. It will be presided over 
by Dean Shailer Mathews of Chicago. 

In closing this brief statement, we 
might say that we believe with Dr. Robert 
T. Hume, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, of New York City, that there 
are at least half a dozen attitudes which 
the religionist may take towards the other 
religions. 

1. Ignore the other religions as unworthy 

of notice. 

2. Tolerate the other religions as un- 

worthy of notice. 

3. Depreciate them as really worthy of 

scorn or perhaps dangerous. 

4. Attack them actively, as actual enemies 

to oneself or to the souls of men. 

5. Convert them into conformity with 

oneself. 

6. Coalesce with them in humility and 

hope of some better product than any 
existing religion. 


The attitude of the organizers of this 
conference believe that it is best to sit 
down with the representatives from all 
religions to discuss with them the build- 
ing of a better international order. 





Accord Between Italy and Pope 


Official Communique 
The text of the official communique, sum- 
marizing the agreement, concordat and finan- 
cial conventions between Italy and _ the 
Holy See, according to the Associated Press, 
was published February 12 as follows: 


“The political treaty between the Holy See 
and Italy is composed of a preamble of 27 


articles. After stating that the two high 
contracting parties recognize the advisability 
of eliminating every reason for enmity be- 
tween them, it begins by reaffirming the prin- 
ciple contained in the first article of the con- 
stitution of the Italian kingdom by which 
the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion is the 
only state religion in Italy. 

“The treaty then proceeds recognizing the 
full property and exclusive dominion and 
sovereign jurisdiction of the Holy See over 
the Vatican as at present constituted. 
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“For this purpose, the ‘City of the Vatican’ 
is created, declaring that in its territory no 
interference by the Italian government will 
be possible and that there will be no au- 
thority but the authority of the Holy See. 
St. Peter’s Square, though forming part of 
the Vatican territory, will continue being 
normally open to the public and subject to 
the police powers of the Italian authorities. 
The boundaries of the Vatican City are indi- 
cated on a map annexed to the treaty. 


Public Service Regulated 


“A special clause specifies that all public 
services with which the Vatican City will be 
endowed shall be by Italian connection with 
other states telegraph, telephone, wireless 
broadcasting, and postal services. 

“Another agreement was provided for be- 
tween the Holy See and the Italian state for 
the circulation on Italian territory of terres- 
trial vehicles and aircraft belonging to the 
Vatican city. 

“Another clause specifies persons subject 
to the sovereignty of the Holy See, namely 
those having stable residence in the Vatican 
city. The treaty also lays down the immunity 
which will be enjoyed even by those who do 
not reside in the above-mentioned city namely 
all dignitaries of the church, persons belong- 
ing to the pontifical court and Vatican offi- 
cials declared indispensable by the Holy See. 


Immunities Are Provided 


“Territorial immunities also are provided 
for the patriarchal basilicas and certain edi- 
fices situated outside of the Vatican city in 
which the Holy See has housed or will house 
its congregations or offices and services neces- 
sary for its administration. 

“Italy recognized the Holy See’s right to 
send its own diplomats to foreign countries 
and to receive foreign diplomats according to 
the general rules of international law. The 
two high contracting parties bind themselves 
to establish normal diplomatic relations by 
accrediting an Italian Ambassador to the 
Holy See and an apostolic nuncio to Italy 
who will be the dean of the diplomatic body, 
according to customary procedure as recog- 
nized in the congress of Vienna. 

“It is also agreed that the artistic and 
scientific treasures existing in the Vatican 
city and Lateran Palace continue to remain 
visible to students and visitors. 

“Another clause states that if the Holy See 
requests it, either in any single case or as a 
general rule, the Italian government will see 
to punishment in its own territory of crimes 
committed in the Vatican city. Similarly the 
Holy See will deliver to Italy persons who 
have taken refuge on Vatican territory ac- 
cused of acts which are considered criminal 
by the laws of both states. 
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Territory to Be Neutral 


“Yet another clause states that the Vati- 
can wishes to remain and will remain ex- 
traneous to temporal competitions between 
other states and from international con- 
gresses convened for this purpose unless the 
parties in conflict appeal unanimously to its 
mission of peace and reserving the right, in 
any case, to exercise its moral and spiritual 
power. As a consequence of the above, the 
Vatican territory will always be considered 
neutral and inviolable. 

“Then comes declaration as follows: 


““The Holy See considers that with the 
agreements today signed it possesses guaran- 
tees necessary to provide with due liberty 
and independence the _ spiritual govern- 
ment of the Diocese of Rome and of the 
Catholic Church in Italy and the whole world, 
declares the Roman question definitely and 
irrevocably settled and, therefore, eliminated, 
and recognizes the kingdom of Italy under the 
dynasty of the house of Savoy with Rome as 
the capital of the Italian state. Italy on its 
side recognizes the state of the Vatican city 
under the sovereignty of the supreme pontiff. 
The law of guarantees and any other law or 
act contrary to the present treaty is abro- 
gated.’ 

“The article concerning marriage is par- 
ticularly interesting and says, ‘the Italian 
state, wishing to give back to matrimony, 
which is the base of the family, dignity in 
agreement with the Catholic tradition of its 
people, recognizes matrimony as a sacrament 
regulated by canon law in its relation to civil 
law. The banns of marriage must appear in 
the parish church as well as in the munici- 
pality. Immediately after the celebration of 
marriage the parish priest will explain to the 
married couple the civil consequences of mar- 
riage, reading the articles of the civil code 
concerning the rights and duties of a married 
couple. 


Regulations As to Marriage 


“The parish priest must also send within 
five days the marriage certificate to the mu- 
nicipality and have it copied in the registers 
there. Cases concerning the nullity of mar- 
riage and the dissolution of marriages cele- 
brated but not consummated are reserved 
to the ecclesiastical courts. Their sentences, 
before becoming definite, must be brought be- 
fore the supreme tribunal of segnatura (a 
king or supreme court) which will determine 
if all the rules of canon law have been re- 
spected concerning the competence of the 
judge and whether the interested parties were 
represented before the court or judged by de- 
fault. The decision of the supreme tribunal 
segnatura will be sent to the court of appeal 
of the Italian state, which will enforce the 
sentences of the ecclesiastical authority, 
ordering them to be annotated in the munic- 
ipal marriage registers. With regard to 
cases of separation, the Holy See consents to 
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judgment being given by the Italian civil 
authorities.” 

“The teaching of religion becomes com- 
pulsory, not only in the elementary schools 
but also in the secondary schools according 
to the program established in the accord be- 
tween the Holy See and Italy. Italy rec- 
ognizes Catholic organizations forming part 
of ‘Italian Catholic action’ which according 
to instruction of the Holy See must keep 
their activity outside of any political party 
and under the immediate control of the hier- 
archy of the church for spreading and apply- 
ing Catholic principles. 

“Toward the end the concordat establishes 
that any future difficulty in the interpreta- 
tion of the same is to be solved by the Holy 
See and Italy through mutual and friendly 
understanding. 

“The financial convention establishes that 
the Holy See, as definite settlement of all its 
financial relations with Italy in consequence 
of the fall of temporal power, accepts 750,- 
000,000 lire cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in 
Italian state consols at 5 per cent. This sum 
is inferior to what Italy would have paid 
if the Holy See had accepted the allowance 
granted by the law of guarantees of May 13, 
1871. The treaty of conciliation, the con- 
cordat and the financial convention must be 
ratified by the supreme pontiff and the King 
of Italy within four months from today’s 
signature and will have effect from the mo- 
ment of ratification.” 





THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WORLD COURT 


N February 19, the Coolidge Adminis- 
O tration sent identical notes to the dip- 
lomatic representatives of all governments 
which have signed the World Court Protocol. 


Text of the Kellogg Note 


The text of Secretary Kellogg’s note reads 
as follows: 


Excellency : 

I have the honor to refer to my note of 
Feb. 12, 1926, with which I transmitted for 
the information of your government a copy 
of the resolution adopted by the Senate of the 
United States on Jan. 27, 1926, setting forth 
certain reservations and ‘understandings as 
conditions on which the United States would 
adhere to the protocol of signature of Dec. 
16, 1920, of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

In that note I asked to be informed whether 
the reservations and understandings con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate of the 
United States were acceptable to your gov- 
ernment as a part and condition to the ad- 
herence of the United States to the said pro- 
tocol and statute. 

Five governments unconditionally accepted 
the Senate reservations and understandings, 


three indicated that they would accept but 
have not formally notified my government of 
their acceptance, fifteen simply acknowledged 
the receipt of my government’s note of Feb. 
12, 1926, while twenty-four have communi- 
cated to my government replies as hereinafter 
indicated. 

At a conference held in Geneva in Septem- 
ber, 1926, by a large number of the States 
signatories to the protocol of signature of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, a final act was adopted in 
which were set forth certain conclusions and 
recommendations regarding the proposal of 
the United States, together with a prelim- 
inary draft of a protocol regarding the ad- 
herence of the United States which the con- 
ference recommended that all the signa- 
tories of the protocol of signature of Dec. 16, 
1920, should adopt in replying to the pro- 
posal of the United States. 

Twenty-four of the governments adopted 
the recommendations of the conference of 
1926 and communicated to the government 
of the United States in the manner suggested 
by the conference. By these replies and the 
proposed protocol attached thereto the first 
four reservations adopted by the Senate of 
the United States were accepted. 


Main Point of Difference 


The fifth reservation was not accepted in 
full but so much of the first part thereof as 
required the court to render advisory opin- 
ions in public session was accepted, and the 
attention of my government was called to the 
amended rules of the court requiring notice 
and an opportunity to be heard. 

The second part of the fifth reservation 
therefore raised the only question on which 
there is any substantial difference of opinion. 
That part of the reservation reads as fol- 
lows: 

“* * * Nor shall it (the court) without 
the consent of the United States entertain 
any request for any advisory opinion touch- 
ing any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims interest.” 

It was observed in the final act of the con- 
ference that, as regards disputes to which 
the United States is a party, the court had 
already pronounced upon the matter of dis- 
pute between a member of the League of 
Nations and a State not a member, and ref- 
erence was made to advisory opinion number 
five in the Eastern Carolia case in which the 
court held that it would not pass on such 
a dispute without the consent of the non- 
member of the League. The view was ex- 
pressed that this would meet the desire of the 
United States. 


“Equal Right” of America 


As regards disputes to which the United 
States is not a party but in which it claims 
an interest, the view was expressed in the 
final act that this part of the fifth reserva- 
tion rests upon the presumption that the 
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adoption of a request for an advisory opinion 
by the Council or the Assembly requires a 
unanimous vote. 

It was stated that since this has not been 
decided to be the case it cannot be said with 
certainty whether in some or all cases a de- 
cision by a majority may not be sufficient but 
that in any case where a State represented 
on the Council or in the Assembly would have 
a right to prevent by opposition in either of 
these bodies the adoption of a proposal to 
request an advisory opinion from the court, 
the United States should enjoy an equal right. 

Article 4 of the draft protocol states that 
“should the United States offer objection to 
an advisory opinion being given by the court, 
at the request of the Council or the Assembly, 
concerning a dispute to which the United 
States is not a party or concerning a ques- 
tion other than a dispute between States, the 
Court will attribute to such objection the 
same force and effect as attaches to a vote 
against asking for the opinion given by a 
member of the League of Nations either in 
the Assembly or in the Council,” and that 
“the manner in which the consent provided 
for in the second part of the fifth reserva- 
tion is to be given” should be the subject of 
an understanding to be reached by the gov- 
ernment of the United States with the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 


Some Elements of Uncertainty 


The government of the United States de- 
sires to avoid insofar as may be possible any 
proposal which would interfere with or em- 
barrass the work of the Council of the League 
of Nations, doubtless often perplexing and 
difficult, and it would be glad if it could 
dispose of the subject by a simple acceptance 
of the suggestions embodied in the final act 
and draft protocol adopted at Geneva on 
Sept. 23, 1926. 

There are, however, some elements of un- 
certainty in the bases of these suggestions 
which seem to require further discussion. 
The powers of the Council and its modes 
of procedure depend upon the Covenant of 
the League of Nations which may be amended 
at any time. The ruling of the Court in the 
Eastern Carolia case and the rules of the 
Court are also subject to change at any time. 

For these reasons, without further inquiry 
into the practicability of the suggestions, it 
appears that the protocol submitted by the 
twenty-four governments in relation to the 
fifth reservation of the United States Senate 
would not furnish adequate protection to the 
United States. 


Hopeful of Another Method 


It is gratifying to learn from the proceed- 
ings of the conference at Geneva that the 
considerations inducing the adoption of that 
part of Reservation Five giving rise to dif- 
ferences of opinion are appreciated by the 
powers participating in that conference. 

Possibly the interest of the United States 
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thus attempted to be safeguarded may be 
fully protected in some other way or by some 
other formula. The government of the United 
States feels that such an informal exchange 
of views as is contemplated by the twenty- 
four governments, should, as herein sug- 
gested, lead to agreement upon some provi- 
sion which in unobjectionable form would 
protect the rights and interests of the United 
States as an adherent of the Court Statute, 
and this expectation is strongly supported 
by the fact that there seems to be but little 
difference regarding the substance of these 
rights and interests. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 

The Eastern Carolia case to which Secre- 
tary Kellogg refers involved the status of 
that region as between Finland, a member 
of the Court, and Soviet Russia, a non-mem- 
ber. On Jan. 23, 1923, the Court refused to 
give an opinion in the matter because Rus- 
sia had not consented to the submission of 
the controversy to pacific settlement. 





EMBARGO PROPOSED ON 
ARMS SHIPMENTS TO NA- 
TIONS VIOLATING PEACE 
COMPACT 

RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED IN HOUSE 
AND SENATE WOULD PROVIDE 


RESTRICTION ON MUNI- 
TIONS EXPORTS 


An embargo on the shipment of munitions 
to countries violating the multilateral treaty 
for the renunciation of war is provided for 
in two resolutions introduced in the House 
and Senate February 11. In the House, 
Representative Porter (Rep.), chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
presented a resolution (H. J. Res. 412) 
which, he explained, would authorize the 
President to apply to any country the exist- 
ing law which permits embargoes on muni- 
tion shipment to American countries in case 
of domestic violence. 

Senator Capper’s resolution recites that 
“it is a breach of its obligations with the 
United States for any country which is a 
party to the multilateral treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war to have recourse to war 
as an instrument of national policy in its 
relations with any other party to the treaty,” 
and declares that a statement by the United 
States to prevent American encouragement 
of a breach of the treaty “would have a 
great effect in accomplishing the object of 
the treaty, that war may be honorably 
avoided.” 
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Porter Resolution 


The Porter resolution was referred to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Capper resolution to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The full text 
of the Porter resolution follows: 

“Whereas the United States has recently 
ratified the Multilateral Peace Pact in which 
the United States and the other contract- 
ing parties solemnly declared that they 
‘condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another,’ and 

“Whereas the United States and the other 
contracting powers, parties to that Pact, 
also ‘agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means;’ and 

“Whereas no agency is more potent for 
promoting and encouraging war than traffic 
in arms and munitions of war 

“Now therefore be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that Section 1 of the joint resolu- 
tion entitled Joint Resolution to prohibit 
the exportation of arms or munitions of war 
from the United States to certain countries 
and for other purposes, of January 31, 1922, 
be, and hereby is, amended to read as 
follows: 

“That whenever the President finds that 
in any country, conditions of domestic 
violence or of international conflict exist 
or are threatened, which are or may be 
promoted by the use of arms or munitions 
of war procured from the United States, 
and makes proclamation thereof, it shall 
be unlawful to export, except under such 
limitations and exceptions as the President 
prescribes, any arms or munitions of war 
from any place in the United States to such 
country until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress.” 


Capper Resolution 

The full text of the Capper resolution 
follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
on August 29, 1916, solemnly declared it “to 
be the policy of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through 


mediation or arbitration, to the end that 
war may be honorably avoided;” and 

Whereas the United States in pursuance of 
this policy has concluded with a number of 
countries and is negotiating with many 
others, a treaty of arbitration and concilia- 
tion in a new form under which the parties 
agree to submit to arbitration all differences 
relating to international matters in which 
they are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other and to 
submit to a permanent International Com- 
mission for conciliation any disputes not 
submitted to arbitration, and has thus shown 
its intention to carry out on its part the 
policy of the United States, and 

Whereas the United States has taken a 
further step in advancing its policy by rati- 
fying the multilateral treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war in which it is declared 
that the contracting powers are: 

“Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions now existing between their property 
may be perpetuated ; 

“Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought 
only by pacific means and be the result of 
a peaceful and orderly process, and that 
any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by 
resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this treaty ;” and 

Whereas it is a breach of its obligations 
with the United States for any country 
which is a party to the multilateral treaty 
for the renunciation of war to have recourse 
to war as an instrument of national policy 
in its relations with any other party to the 
treaty; and 

Whereas the governments which have as- 
sociated themselves by the treaty “to the 
end that peaceful and friendly relations be- 
tween their peoples be perpetuated” should 
not permit their nationals to encourage a 
breach of the obligations of the treaty by 
exporting to a government which has com- 
mitted such breach, arms, munitions, or im- 
plements of war or other articles for the 
support of such government; and 

Whereas the declaration of its policy by 
the United States to prevent such encourage- 
ment by its national of a breach of the 
treaty would have a great effect in accom- 
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plishing the object of the treaty, that war 
may be honorably avoided: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

That whenever the President determines, 
and by proclamation declares, that any 
country has violated the multilateral treaty 
for the renunciation of war, it shall be un- 
lawful, unless otherwise provided by Act of 
Congress or by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, to export to such country arms, muni- 
tions, implements of war, or other articles 
for use in war until the President shall by 
proclamation declare that such violation no 
longer continues. 

Section 2. It is declared to be the policy 
of the United States that the nationals of 
the United States should not be protected 
by their Government in giving aid and com- 
fort to a nation which has committed a 
breach of the said treaty. 

Section 3. The President is hereby re- 
quested to enter into negotiations with other 
governments which ratify or adhere to the 
said treaty to secure agreement that the 
nationals of the contracting governments 
should not be protected by their govern- 
ments in giving aid and comfort to a nation 


which has committed a breach of the said 
treaty. 
Section 4. The policy of the United 


States as expressed in Section 2 hereof shall 
apply only in case of a breach of the said 
treaty by war against a government which 
has declared its adherence to a _ similar 
policy. 


News in Brief 





TRADE 
Union, 


A PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
Marks opened at the Pan-American 
Washington, February 11. Eighteen of the 
twenty-one American nations were repre- 
sented, only Argentina and El Salvador send- 
ing no delegates. 


PRESIDENT Lecuia, OF PERU, in a personal 
interview given February 15, denied flatly 
and unconditionally that any negotiations are 
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going on for the settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica question. It had been frequently re- 
ported in various capitals that such settle- 
ment was well on its way. 


PANAMA HAS INVITED the chief of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Efficiency, Mr. Herbert Brown, to 
undertake a study of the executive depart- 
ments of the Republic in the interest of a 
plan for reorganization and for drafting the 
annual budgets. Mr. Brown sailed, with 
three assistants, the middle of February. 


PRESIDENT MONCADA OF NICARAGUA has ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the Branch of the 
Nicaragua Autonomist Association in El Sal- 
vador to accept the friendly offices of the 
other Central American nations in reaching 
a peaceful settlement with the Sandino fac- 


ART exhibition will be 
opened in Paris this spring. Arrangements 
are completed by Mr. Masaki, principal of 
the Tokyo Art Academy, working with a com- 
mittee of the Education Department and For- 
eign Office, to of the 
Meiji and Taisho periods to send to France 
for the exhibition. 


A JAPANESE FINE 


select masterpieces 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, dedicated at the close 
of 1928, was the gift of Mr. John Rockefeller, 
Jr. It is said by Japanese to be the largest 
and most beautiful building of its kind in 
Japan. The 600,000 books have been con- 
tributed by governments, foundations, or- 
ganizations, universities, and individuals all 
over the world. 


FRANCE’S ROOM in the Romanic language 
pavilion of the University of Virginia has 
been opened. The French mural artists, M. 
St. Hubert and his wife, are now working on 
the frescoes, which are in the style of the 
18th century in France. Later the room will 
tion. The new President of Honduras has 
expressed his official approval of the plan 
and offers his cooperation. 
be furnished under the same artists, after 
the manner of the same period. 


A Uwnitep States Peace CoLiece is the 
object of a bill introduced lately in Congress 
by Representative Emmanuel Cellar of New 
York. Such a college should rank with the 
War College and Naval Academy, he thinks. 
It should give training and guarantee ad- 
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vancement to efficient young persons in the 
lines of diplomacy, the informing of public 
opinion and similar lines of achievement 
looking toward the preservation of peace 
between nations. 


A MEMORIAL MONUMENT to Theodore Roose- 
velt is to be erected in Panama. It will, 
according to former president of Panama, 
Dr. Porras, be placed atop Gold Hill on 
Culebra Cut, and will be illuminated so as to 
be visible far out at sea. 


VENEZUELA, the last of the American na- 
tions to do so, has now ratified the conven- 
tion making letter postage between that coun- 
try and the U. S. two cents. 


A MONUMENT TO PETRARCH was recently un- 
veiled in Arezzo, Italy, his birthplace. Num- 
erous French scholars attended the cere- 
monies, feeling that the figure of Petrarch 
embodies the intellectual affinity between 
France and Italy. The poet spent many 
years of his life in and around Avignon, 
France. 


GERMANY AND Soviet Russia signed, late 
in January, a treaty pledging themselves to 
submit all disputes to a joint commission, 
consisting of two Germans and two Russians. 
This commission is to meet normally, once 
each year, but may be convoked at any time. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION TRIBUNALS have 
now been established in 1,528 cities and towns 
in the United States, according to the second 
annual report of the American Arbitration 
Association. The national panel of arbitra- 
tors has been increased to more than 5000 
members. Considerable increase in requests 
for arbitration is also reported. 


UNIFORM TRAFFIC REGULATIONS for the na- 
tions and cities of the Western Hemisphere 
will be considered at the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Highways to be held at Rio 
de Janeiro in August, according to an an- 
nouncement lately made by the Pan American 
Union. 


THERE WERE 1,324 aviation landing fields 
in the United States at the end of 1928. 
Nearly 1000 more are already under con- 
sideration. 
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THE ASSISTANCE of the United States Navy 
in arranging for a flight of the German dirig- 
ible “Graf Zeppelin” to the far north next 
year was requested February 6 by Dr. Fritjof 
Nansen, Arctic explorer, who conferred with 
the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, 
and other Navy officials. The matter will 
be taken under advisement by the depart- 
ment. 


A PRIZE HAS BEEN OFFERED for the best 
work on the influence of international law, 
and of contemporary international institu- 
tions upon internal public law, by the Jnsti- 
tucio Patrot of Catalonia. The prize is one 
thousand pounds sterling, the time limit is 
Dec. 31, 1930. Award will be announced 
within six months thereafter. 


AN ANNUAL TURNOVER of nearly one Dil- 
lion dollars is the result of business coming 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
War. Non-military activities, such as Rivers 
and Harbors, Panama Canal and Inland 
Waterways, account for about 41 per cent of 
this amount. 


FRONTIERS between Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia are re-opened, a permanent mixed fron- 
tier commission is to be established, and a 
treaty of commerce is under consideration. 


A PETROLEUM INSTITUTE is to be founded in 
Argentina to train native specialists to de- 
velop Argentina’s large petroleum resources, 
according to an announcement by the Pan 
American Union, Feb. 6. 


THE CHINESE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT has 
created a Ministry of Public Health, which 
is mapping out a ten-year program of or- 
ganization. 


HONDURAS INAUGURATED, On February 1, 
its new President, Dr. Vicente Mejfa Colin- 
dres. Each Central American nation sent 
special representatives for the occasion. 


CuMANA, VENZUELA, received early in Feb- 
ruary from the Canal Zone a shipment of 
stores of food, medicine, cots, and tents, for 
the relief of that city, which had been totally 
destroyed by earthquake. The Republic of 
Panama also sent a draft for $1,000, and 
the American Red Cross sent a like amount. 

ARGENTINE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS, uni- 
versity professors, and health inspectors, 
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about twenty-five in number, spent a week 
early in February, in the city of Washing- 
ton, inspecting schools, colleges, and other in- 
stitutions. 





Dr. Luis ARAQUISTAIN Of Spain has ac- 
cepted an invitation, given by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, to visit 
different sections of the United States, as its 
guest. Mr. Araquistain is the author of a 
recent book on problems of the Caribbean 
region which has attracted much attention, 
and of an earlier book on The Yankee Peril. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS between the United 
States and Central and South American coun- 
tries were authorized by the United States 
congress when it passed the Kelley bill in 
February. 


The IrniIsH FREE STATE AND ULSTER have 
begun to cooperate in a Goat Society which 
has been organized to improve the existing 
breeds of goats throughout Ireland. 


A TELEGRAM RECEIVED FEBRUARY 10 FROM 
the American Consulate at Bombay stated 
that the rioting, which started there on 
February 2 between wmill-workers and 
Pathans on account of an unfounded rumor 
of kidnapping, has grown in violence and is 
becoming general in nature. Military forces 
have been brought; a curfew regulation has 
been established and martial law is in pros- 
pect if the situation remains unchanged. 
The number of killed and wounded is esti- 
mated at about one thousand. There is no 
sign of anti-European feeling, and American 
interests have not been impaired; although 
general business interests are _ seriously 
affected, the situation is thought to be under 
control. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





TaLES OF BoRINQUEN (Porto Rico). By 
Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen. Pp. 294. 
Silver, Burdette & Co., New York, 1928. 


A textbook for the use of ninth grade or 
junior high-school pupils, this collection of 
stories about Porto Rico is destined to make 
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the use of English attractive to the young 
folk of that island. It is, however, interest- 
ing as a story book, telling of Porto Rican 
life, scenery, and history, and will be en- 
joyed by English reading children anywhere. 
Mrs. Van Deusen has produced two former 
books of like nature which have been used by 
schools. Borinquen is a poetical name long 
used for the island, a variation of that given 
it by Indians long before the expeditions of 
Columbus. Porto Rico is fortunate in hav- 
ing a story-teller so interested, so sympa- 
thetic, and with a literary style so pleasing. 


CHINESE POLITICAL THovuGnHurT. By Elbert Dun- 
can Thomas. Pp. 310 and index. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York, 1927. Price, $5. 


This study is based upon the thinkers of 
the Chou period, a dynasty reaching from 
1122 to 249 B. C. Though China then had a 
feudal system with a nominal head in the 
king of the Middle Kingdom, the vassal 
kings waxed powerful, made war upon one 
another, and made treaties of alliance, ex- 
tradition, and commerce. In fact many of 
these early Chinese ideas are astonishingly 
pertinent to our twentieth century thought. 
The theories of the economic foundation of 
the state, the art of government, Chinese 
ideas of democracy—like, yet unlike our 
own—are only a few of the political doc- 
trines interestingly developed in the Chou 
period. 

If the book lacks anything, it is a sum- 
mary chapter or at least a few closing para- 
graphs, bridging the gap between that long 
ago era and the present day. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICANS. By Arthur Ruhl. 
Pp. 275 and index. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1928. Price, $3. 


Personality again modifies the technique 
of travel books. We have had straight nar- 
ratives of travel, we have been given inter- 
esting facts in the form of history, statistics, 
or social politics. Mr. Ruhl here gives all 
three and more, but as if chatting over the 
coffee-cups. Collequial chat with a polish; 
impressions, interpretations, facts presented 
in fine unstudied English. Keenly aware of 
beauty, too, is the author, and possessed of 
a breezy humor that refreshes. 

“Nice little Costa Rica,” rather urbane and 
grown-up; “troubled Nicaragua,” groping for 
unity; “busy Salvador”; Honduras, Guate- 
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mala, they are all—“take it or leave it, like 
it or not”—undergoing profound changes, all 
being drawn into the stream of the modern 
world. 

Therefore these republics are the fruitful 
field of real diplomacy. Why, says Mr. Ruhl, 
should the young career diplomats fancy 
these Caribbean posts beneath their talents? 
The chances for a capable and serious young 
secretary to do something real here in Cen- 
tral America are much greater than they 
would probably be in any European capitals. 
The relations between the United States and 
these countries, boiling with political possi- 
bilities, are of tremendous importance, espe- 
cially just now and in the immediate future. 
These posts, therefore, are of sufficient im- 
port to be taken seriously “even by the most 
gilded of our young Tallyrands.” This is 
wholesome doctrine. 

And Central American republics are real 
entities after listening to this intelligent, 
skillful, and amusing interpreter. 


PROPAGANDA. By Edward L. Bernays. Pp. 
159. Horace Liveright, New York, 1928. 
Price, $2.50. 

PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE IN THE WorLD WAR. 
By Harold Lasswell. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1927. 


Propaganda, a word often sadly misused, 
is so intimately knit up with modern adver- 
tising that either title might answer for a 


book on technique. We use the word slight- 
ingly when it is propagating ideas that we 
hate or fear; but when the same methods 
are used to further what we believe, the 
word becomes Education. 

But whatever one calls it, the fact is here. 
Organizations—business, political, or social— 
have learned to utilize group psychology to 
further their ends. And the methods are 
those called propaganda. 

These two books are concerned chiefly with 
facts and methods, not primarily with the 
dangers of false propaganda. Indeed, Mr. 
Bernays thinks that the force of what he 
ealls “bally-hoo” is already weakening; but 
that when the public becomes completely 
aware of the technique by which it is influ- 
enced, it will still respond to truthful and 
social propaganda. Only the false will be of 
no avail as the public becomes more sophis- 
ticated. Indeed is it not by some such meth- 
ods only, that, in a democracy, chaos can 
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give way to organization? The proponents 
and opponents of any large question must 
compete for public support, and the public 
mind thus aroused can better decide. Truth- 
ful, properly financed propaganda becomes 
thus a necessary part of our political life. 

Professor Lasswell confines his study to 
the use of propaganda during the world war. 
It is valuable history and contains much of 
instruction, something of warning. 

It is astonishing to read here the state- 
ment that Lenin and Woodrow Wilson are 
“the champion revolutionists of the age.” 
Wilson’s “elegaic prose,” coming from a mys- 
terious, remote personality, acted powerfully 
on the central powers. From a propaganda 
point of view, it was “a matchless perform- 
ance.” It was a propaganda of disintegra- 
tion in the tottering realm of the Hapsburgs; 
it was a matchless formula, fusing alien, 
antagonistic element at home. Just how 
much was intentional propaganda “will be 
in debate until the world war is a feeble 
memory.” 

In political development propaganda is a 
step further than feudal loyalty, several steps 
in advance of the tribal dance as a means of 
unified action. To discern its secret springs 
will perhaps hasten a next step. It will 
surely outgrow that kind of democracy which 
Anatole France says “is run by an unseen 
engineer.” 


Books RECEIVED 


Back or Wark. By Henry Kittredge Norton. 
Pp. 356. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Ine. 1928. Price, $2.50. 


By W. H. Edwards. Pp. 
1928. Price, 


HEADING FOR WAR. 
162. Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 


$1.50. 


WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY. 
By James T. Shotwell. Pp. 310. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1929. 


RIVALRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BrITAIN OveR LATIN AMERICA. By J. Fred 
Rippy. Pp. 322. The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1929. Price, $2.75. 


Bayle, Erupes D’HIstTorRe PAciIFisTe. By 
Madame Elise Constantinescu-Bagdat. Pp. 
120. Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris. 








